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A Petition for the Strong 


Often have we remembered before Thee, O God, those who are poor 


and afflicted and wretched and distressed. But today we pray not so 
much for those who are sad and sorrowful as for those who are happy 
and glad; not so much for those who are weak and weary and heavy- 
laden as for those who are strong and eager and burden-free; not sy 


alernletalejmtetniey 


much for those whose bark is storm-tossed: and threatened with disaster 


ORS 


as for those whose ship is coming in with prosperous winds swelling every 


sail. 


aie 


VO, 


For we have learned, O Lord, to fear the tempter most when all is 
fair, when our hearts are lightest, and Thy blessings most abound. Then 


es 


it is we forget Thee, then it is we come to trust ourselves alone, then 


it is we miss the strait gate and the narrow way. 


Bless, then, we pray Thee, O God, the strong and mighty, the infiu- 


ential and powerful, the eloquent and winning, that in their moments 
of exalted strength they remember Thee, without Whose guidance their 


strength shall but lead them to the greater doom. In the name of Him 


to Whom the world offered its prizes in vain, and Who led the way to 
THE REV. DR. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 

The MESSENGER extends felicitations to 
this splendid Christian gentleman who, on Jan. —Addison H. Groff. 


greatness along the Street that is called Sorrowful. Amen. 


CROISONS 


21, completed ten years of most fruitful service 
as General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, and wishes 
for him many more years of usefulness. 


A Talk with God 


O Father God, Who dost forever give, 
I would a life of holy service live. 

ey The Source of grace and mercy true 

ey Thou art; 

‘ Of that same grace I, too, would share 

en a part. 

f Alert to hear, with eager heart to care; 

ey I would another’s heavy burden share. 

*) A ready hand to lift the weary soul; 

oy I, too, would help to conquer freedom’s 


goal 
(3) Throughout all life let my prayer ever A HAPPY GROUP IN FAR OFF JAPAN 


> e: f 
Sa z é and Robert Nace, children of Rev. and Mrs. I. 
oe x . ” Teddy, Margaret, Rebecca, George an 5 
: ‘Pather, be Thou in:me, and I in Thee! George Nace, of Akita, Japan, send New Year Greetings. 


ey —Alton W. Barley. 
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English Churches I Like 


The little Church I am writing about 
here is one that I stumbled on by aecei- 
dent. I had never heard of it. Architec- 
turally it is simplicity itself. One stone 
tower at the west end, an ivy-mantled 
choir with a decorated Gothie window at 
the east, no transepts, no flying buttresses 
—the plainness of the whole Church is in 
marked contrast with the elaborateness of 
the Henry VII chapel in Westminster Ab- 
bey and the richness and harmony of Sal- 
isbury Cathedral. 


Hardly a dozen miles west from the 
Cathedral lies the edge of the country in 
which the first part of the action of “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” takes place. Here 
stretched the soft azure landscape of Cran- 
borne Chase, described by Thomas Hardy 
as “a truly venerable tract of forest land, 
one of the few remaining woodlands in 
England of undoubted primeval date, 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEWSPAPER 


I imagine that a good many pastors are 
troubled about the attitude they ought to 
take toward the advertising of sermon 
topics, the reporting of their sermons in 
the press and their attitude toward the 
newspaper in general. A book has just 
come from the pen of Dr. William Bernard 
Norton, “Church amd Newspaper” (The 
Maemillan Company), which is full of the 
most helpful suggestions on the whole 
question that has yet been written. Dr. 
Norton writes with both pastoral and 
newspaper experience. After serving for 
twenty years as pastor of important 
Churches he entered the newspaper field, 
and for the last twenty years has been 
the Religious Editor of “The Chicago 
Tribune.” As an editor he has been the 
constant friend and adviser of the clergy 
in respect to publicity and his face has 
been familiar to every minister attending 
the councils and conferences of the 
Churches. In this most suggestive and 
helpful book he discusses every aspect of 
Church publicity, and, realizing the su- 
preme service the press can render the 
eause of religion, he pleads on every page 
for a closer_co-operation of Church and 
press. Out of his long association with 
editors he is convinced that, with few ex- 


ceptions, they are friendly toward the 
Church, realize the interest of religious 
news to their readers, and want to ¢o- 


operate with the pastors in every way. 


By Cart J. WEBER 


IV. The Church at Pentridge 


Druidieal mistletoe still 


wherein 
found on aged oaks and where grew enor- 
mous yew-trees, not planted by the hand 


was 


of man.” In this neighborhood, about a 
mile off from the main highway, lies the 
rustic village of Pentridge, where lived 
Mrs. Stoke-D’Urberville and her son Alec, 
whom every reader of “Tess” will recall. 
I had resolved to visit the country of 
the unfortunate Tess, and in pursuance of 
this resolve had driven to Pentridge. The 
little stone Church at once attracted my 
eye. I went inside and there was surprised 
to find a white marble tablet that read as 
follows: 
To the Memory of 
ROBERT BROWNING 
of Woodyates, in this parish, 
who died Nov. 25th, 1746, and is 
the first known forefather of 
Robert Browning, the poet. 


Indeed, he seems to feel that where re- 
ligious news and significant Chureh hap- 
penings are neglected, the fault is more 
with the Churches and the ministers than 
with the newspapers and the editors. 


As I said, every phase of religious pub- 
licity is discussed here, illustrated with 
scores of illustrations out of the author’s 
large experience. I think that one of the 
problems vexing many preachers is that 
concerned with the advertising of sermon 
topics. The Catholic, Episcopal and Lu- 
theran Churches follow the prescribed les- 
sons week by week and their sermons are 
seldom what one would call topical, but 
the other Churches have largely adopted 
the topical sermon, which means a title. 
When the preacher begins advertising 
these topics in the newspaper there comes 
an almost irresistible temptation to make 
them arresting, if not bizarre, as one can 
see who will turn to the Saturday edition 
of any paper in the cities. (Personally I 
think there has been a growing tendency 
toward the elimination of sensational ser- 
mon topics.) The result of this straining 
after striking topics is to take the empha- 
sis off the great themes of the Gospels 
and place it upon the popular subjects of 
the day. Dr. Norton believes the Chureh 
should advertise its services and that the 
preacher should announce his themes, but 
he believes that in the long run the people 
are more interested in the great, eternal 
themes of the Gospels than in sensational 
subjects—and I agree with him here. 


Many ministers have a feeling that 
there is something self-seeking and im- 
modest in furnishing abstraets of their 
sermons for the Monday papers. It looks 


He was formerly footman and butler 

in the Bankes family. 

“All service ranks the same with God.” 

BROWNING. 
This Tablet was erected by some of 
the poet’s friends and admirers 
1902, 

Gray sat in the Churchyard at Stoke 
Poges and meditated on how the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave. Here at Pent- 
ridge it was vividly brought home to me 
how the paths ot humble service some- 
times lead to fame and glory. Pentridge 
is a small place: a dozen houses perhaps, 
or less. And in that obscure nook of Wes- 
sex there was once a “footman and but- 
ler in the Bankes family.” Who ever 
heard of the Bankes family? And two hun- 
dred years ago, when the butler was still 
in service, who would have guessed that 
the time would come when the Bankes 
family would be memorialized through a 
marble tablet to its butler—thanks to the 
poetry of that butler’s great-grandson? 
Truly, God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 

In this year of 1931, the memory of that 
little Church calls up a pleasing thought. 
Back in 1731 probably no one outside of 
the Bankes family knew of that footman. 
And in 1831, when Byron and Shelley and . 
Keats were all dead, no one knew that the 
footman’s great-grandson was preparing to 
make his literary debut in London—his 
first step towards his honored place in the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Who 
knows, in 1931, what footman or butler 
may be now marching on the path to fame 
by 21312 Who knows whose great-grand- 
son will be ready by 2031 to offer mateh- 
less poetry to the world? 

This little Church at Pentridge reminds 
me of how impossible it is to tell over 
what stable the star will next stop. 


egotistical. Dr. Norton can see no more 
egotism or immodesty in printing a ser- 
mon than in preaching it. It simply gives 
the preacher larger audience for the Gos- 
pel he is preaching. Would he refuse to 
extend his influence if someone put a 
radio on his pulpit? Why refuse the offer 
of the editor to put his paper at his dis- 
posal? Dr. Norton has the firm convie- 
tion that the average editor would be | 
glad to co-operate with the preachers in 
reporting their sermons provided they 
were interesting and had news value. But 
is not the very meaning of the word 
“Gospel” “good news’? Dr. Norton calls 
attention to the growing custom of the 
dailies in the big cities of printing sev- 
eral columns of reports of sermons as evi- 
dence of the fact that the editors believe 
that people are interested in knowing 
what the preachers are saying. The “New 
York Times” gives a whole page to re- 
ports of sermons every Monday morning. 
In many towns the editors would print 
quite full reports of the sermons if the 
preachers would co-operate with them. 
Dr. Norton has a good deal to say to 
those who have charge of the publicity 
of the big conventions of the Churches 
and large local gatherings. He thinks that 
when these meetings do not get wide pub- 
licity it is more often the convention’s 
fault than the newspaper’s. A newspaper 
has to consider what its readers will be 
interested in. There is no use in printing 
a lot of material no one will read. Very 
often the participants in conventions want 
those parts which seem of most importance 
to them printed, while’ the editor wants 


printed those things that are of interest> — 


(Continued on page 21) 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


At once a treasure-house of information and a cause of 
serious thinking and profound concern, is the recently is- 
sued Year Book of the National Probation Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Certainly anybody who 
is interested in children or has any solicitude for the future 
of our country will find much in such a volume to enlight- 
en him, perhaps to sadden him. The Year Book truly 
states that the home, the school, and the Church are the 
three institutions charged with the responsibility of adjust- 
ing the child to life; and if one or all of them fail, the 
child may come into conflict with the law and become known 
as a delinquent. We need not be told, alas, that there are 
too many cases in which all these institutions fail. 

The Year Book defines the home as “either a place where 
the normal, wholesome impulses of a boy or girl find ex- 
pression, or else are curbed. If the latter is true, the home 
suffers in contrast with the gang.” God only knows how 
terrible are some of the places which children must call 
home! The other day we read a sordid story which wrings 
the heart. 

In a room at police headquarters in Newark, N. J., on 
January 10th, a little boy of eleven, whose home is a small 
apartment in that city, confided in a detective who had won 
his confidence, how his father and mother had started drink- 
ing on Christmas Day. The boy said he was so ashamed 
that he didn’t say anything to anybody. Each day he rose 
early and cooked breakfast, preparing something for his 
mother and father, and then hurried off to school. After a 
morning at school, he hastened home and, despite continued 
scolding, the boy cooked luncheon and went back to school, 
returning again in the afternoon to clean the house, cook 
the supper, and study his lessons; and then finally, worn 
out and weary, he went to bed. Successive days were the 
same, and he continued to do the neglected house-work, 
hoping that each day would mark the end of the protracted 
spree. He was ashamed to tell anyone. He didn’t want any 
neighbors to know. “I couldn’t make them stop drinking,” 
he said; and “people have to eat, so that’s why I did the 
cooking.” Finally on the evening of January 9th, he fin- 
ished the dishes and took a glass of water to his mother’s 
hedside. Carefully the boy washed her face and kissed her 
good night. In the morning he awoke early and went to 
greet his mother, but when he kissed her there was no re- 


sponse. Before long he realized that she was dead. He 
turned towards his father, who was still sprawled in the 
chair that had been his bed since Christmas Day. Then 
he went to a neighbor’s house and told her what had hap- 
pened, and she called the medical examiner, who pronounced 
the mother dead of alcoholism, and took the father to the 
city hospital, while the little lad climbed the stairs and 
threw himself disconsolately on his lonely bed. 

It would be difficult to think of a more pitiful tragedy 
than this. But how many thousands of boys and girls are 
doomed to be born and brought up in unwholesome sur- 
roundings, not only physically unsanitary but morally pol- 
luting. Even where parents are not drunkards or criminals, 
they are in many cases mentally and morally deficient and 
really unfit to have charge of children. Add to this the 
large number of parents divorced or separated, and you 
have a situation which increasingly breeds delinquency. 

The school also exerts its influence and becomes for its 
pupils either a means to a more adequate adjustment to life 
or a monotonous routine curbing the desires of a child and 
driving him into truancy. The fact that so many crimes 
are committed within the year after the child leaves school 
seems to indicate that, in many instances, the school has 
failed to perform its legitimate function. 

This provocative report recognizes also the great part 
which the Church ought to play both in crime prevention 
and in the inculcation of those high sanctions which make 
for good citizenship. “The Church succeeds or fails with 
the child according to the way others act toward it or the 
way its program is designed to fit the needs of the child,” 
says the Year Book. At any rate, neglect on the part of 
either home, school, or Church may mean the ruined life of 
a boy or girl, because society is organised in terms of these 
three great institutions. 

“Tt is hard for the public to believe,” says the Year Book, 
“that probably 85 per cent of our delinquents are normal 
boys and girls who, if given the right treatment, can be 
made to adjust themselves successfully.” 

The recovery and cure of juvenile delinquents are ren- 
dered less successful than the physical recovery of sick chil- 
dren because of the lack of skilled attention. The juvenile 
court came into being because of a demand for a fourth 
institution to safeguard the child and if possible to save 
him for society. In other words, the juvenile court re- 
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sembles, in terms of service, the hospital. 
ventive measures fail to keep individuals from an acute 
illness and when it is necessary to operate, hospitalization 
may be resorted to. The report adds that the activities 
of the juvenile courts and probation agencies shall thus 
“represent the areas ge of the delinquency cases that 
the home, the school, and the Church were unable to pre- 
vent.’ Such courts and agencies are found largely in the 
larger cities, while rural counties and many of the smaller 
towns are usually without these adequate facilities. Thus 
the annual crime bill of the United States mounts higher, 
and we fail to recognize or to apply the gospel of preven- 
tion. There is no doubt that well organized juvenile courts 
and probation departments should be established in every 
city and county. The children of the rural regions have as 
much right to this expert attention as the children of the 
cities. Laws should be improved and standardized through- 
out the land, and only such judges and probation officers ap- 
pointed as are trained and qualified in character, purpose, 
and skill, together with the facilities for physical and psychi- 
atric examinations in all courts dealing with problem chil- 
dren and early offenders. And probably most important 
of all, we must have the co-operation of such courts and 
probation departments with the home, the school, and the 
Church all along the line. Here is a field for one of the 
most useful forms of human service. 
a 


ISSUES OF THE PULPIT 


It is a great honor to be called a minister, an ambassador 
of God. It is the highest and most important office God has 
committed to earthen vessels. It is the most important as 
related to this and the next world. Important, because it 
bears the message of the King of kings, and heralds the 
Gospel that saves souls. 

What kind of man must such a messenger and herald be, 
and how should the message be delivered? The messenger 
of the Most High must ; 

1. Be a man and show manliness in all his ways, God 
calls ministers to be men. He who has not the material in 
him for a true man may seriously doubt his call of God to 
be a messenger of Christ. This age won't tolerate, it ought 
not tolerate, littleness, meanness, counterfeits in the min- 
istry. All the titles a minister may hang on his name will 
not give him standing and honor with men or secure re- 
spect, except they be backed by upright, downright, square 
manliness. A messenger of God must be such in and out 
of the pulpit, on Sundays and weekdays. The minister who 
will show himself a manly man on week days, the people 
will respectfully hear and believe on the first day of the 
week. 

2. The messenger of God must deliver the King’s mess- 
age as he himself believes the message. By that I do not 
mean to pretend he believes, or assume a manner which is 
not the true expression of his inner self. There is to be no 

show in preaching. All fire is to be real—not painted—the 

flame of the Holy Spirit, burning on the altar of his own 
converted, believing soul. But that holy fire must fame 
ad in such tones of the voice; in such lighting up of the 
face; in such. tearful tenderness as to carry the conviction 
that the messenger regards his message as God-given, and 
of supreme importance. There is power in the convic- 
tion coming on men that he who brings the divine message 
accepts it as vital truth and feels that he utters it in the 
hearer’s ears. 

3. Preaching should always be earnest. 
that the preacher in his preaching should be noisy, loud, 
vehement, dramatic. A noisy preacher who acts like a 
cloudburst in preaching cannot expect people to come and 
listen to him. A preacher should be full of zeal, enthusiasm, 
holy unction, which gives an impression of his estimate of 
the message he brings. All preaching should be declarative, 
tender and positive. 

4. All preaching should be in the spirit of sympathy and 
love. Scolding preachers are never successful. He whose 
manner is hard, cold and unsympathetic will not draw and 
move men. The messenger of God must have some of the 
tenderness of Jesus, who when preaching the doom of Jeru- 
salem, wept over its fate. Preaching of the faults of men 
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must be done bravely, but in the spirit of the Master deal- 
ing with fallen women; not stones, but kind and loving 
words, should be cast at her. Men are drawn, not driven, 
to Heaven. Christ draws, not drives, men to Himself. “TI, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” John 12:32. 
The great Neander says: “Jt is the heart that makes the 
minister.” This is the lesson taught by the whole history 
of the Church. A living Christ held up by a believing, lov- 
ing heart always wins. “Did not our hearts burn within 
us, as He talked with us by the way?” Luke 24:32. “Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
so doing.” Luke 12:43. 
—HeEnry C. SCHLEUTER. 
Baltimore, Md. 


* * * 


LONG TIME SUBSCRIBERS 


Occasionally we are asked, as we were again the other 
day, whether the MESSENGER gives any discount to those 
paying five years in advance. The answer is yes. We will 
be glad to put you on the list for five years, either new or 
renewal subscription, for ten dollars. This is a saving of 
20 per cent to you, and saves some bookkeeping and cor- 
respondence for us. The old rule of “life subscriptions” 
also remains in force. For $100 we put you on the list for 
the balance of your life-time. ‘Long time subscribers” are 
always counted among the real stalwarts in the big MEs- 
SENGER family. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES 


Perhaps it is not incongruous for me to mention a radio 
program listened to in Great Britain on New Year’s Eve. 
This was the first British broadcast of the famous American 
“Amos ’n’ Andy,” which came through with comparatively 
few atmospherics. The most popular item in American pro- 
grams, however, entirely failed to grip English listeners. I 
found this was the case with the group of old and young 
of which I was a member, and everywhere I hear the same 
thing. It was interesting to compare the failure to appreci- 
ate this form of American humor with a similar lack of 
appreciation on the part of some Americans in my home 
recently of the Cockney broadcast humor of Miss Mabel 
Constandouras. It is all a difference of background. I 
recall someone saying to me during the Irish troubles that 
England would never understand Ireland until she first 
understood she was a foreign country, though she spoke 
the same language. The same applies to the United States. 
Misunderstandings arise in political, social and religious 
matters, because each country tends to overlook the fact 
that the other has all sorts of subtle but definitely different 
ways of looking at matters, which make it impossible for 
criticism to be quite fair, if based solely on its own stand- 
ards. Once we realize this, we shall make allowances for 
these differences, and try to understand why they occur. 
This way friendship really lies. 


To return to the case of “Amos ’n’ Andy”,. the lack of 
appreciation is partly due to unfamiliarity on the British 
side with Negro personalities, life and humor. It is just 
this ignorance which, I believe, would prevent a wonderful 
play like “The Green Pastures” being a success in London. 
The atmosphere and background would be entirely foreign 
in a way it is not to Americans. 


—HuvusBert W. PEET. 
ok ok * 


A POTENT PLEA FOR DISARMAMENT 


Would America or any other nation incur any appreci- 
able risk by taking the lead in favor of total disarmament ? 
When we recognize how legislators in all countries continue 
to be intimidated by the argument for “national security,” 
it should be enlightening to read the well-considered views 
of so important a contemporary thinker as Professor Albert 
Einstein. Indeed, those who are not afraid of the truth 
cannot fail to give a fair hearing to such a statement as 
this from Professor Einstein: 


“It has now become a generally recognized axiom that 


the giant armaments of all nations are proving highly in-_ 


jurious to them collectively. 


I am even inclined to go a 
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step further by the assertion that, under present-day condi- 
tions, any one State would incur no appreciable risk by 
undertaking to disarm—wholly regardless of the attitude 
of the other States. If such were not the case it would be 
quite evident that the situation of such States as are un- 
armed or only partially equipped for defense would be 
extremely difficult, dangerous and disadvantageous—a con- 
dition which is refuted by the facts. 

“T am convinced that demonstrative references to arma- 
ments are but a weapon in the hands of the factors inter- 
ested in their production or in the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a military system for financial or political egotistic 
reasons. I am firmly of the opinion that the educational 
effect of a first and genuine achievement in the realm of 
disarmament would prove highly efficacious, because the 
succeeding second and third steps would then be immeasur- 
ably simpler than the initial one; this for the obvious rea- 
son that the first results of an understanding would con- 
siderably weaken the familiar argument for national secur- 
ity with which parliamentarians of all countries now per- 
mit themselves to be intimidated. 

“Armaments can never be viewed as an economic asset 
to a state. They must ever remain the unproductive ex- 
ploitation of men and materials, and an encroachment on 
the economic reserves of a state, through the temporary 
conscription of men in the active periods of their lives— 
not to mention the moral impairment resulting from a pre- 
occupation with the profession of war and the moral pro- 
cesses of preparing a nation for it.” 

It seems to us a clear obligation of Christian citizenship 
to educate and agitate, in all honorable ways, in the interests 
of world peace. The pagan motto, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” which has wrought so much damage to man- 
kind, must be supplanted by the Christian maxim, “In time 
of peace prepare for peace.” What a wonderful thing it 
would be if America, most powerful of all the nations, 
would take the lead in this great venture of faith and 
brotherhood by ‘“‘undertaking to disarm.” 

At any rate, the theory of militant pacifism thus espoused 
by Dr. Einstein, and his frank counsel that men and women 
should resist all forms of military training even in time of 
peace, is even more startling in its implications than that 
of relativity. What becomes of the blatant claim that paci- 
fists are only sentimentalists and romanticists, when such 
a mind as that of Einstein, trained to accuracy and thor- 
oughness, says that peace can be assured by the organiza- 
tion of all who will resist every military demand? Here 
is a brain “‘steeled to meet facts as they are or can be.” 
The German philosophical mathematician is a total abstainer 
from war as well as strong drink, and his position will 
carry no little weight with rational folks. He knows that 
war is always the end of reason and the beginning of chaos. 

* * * 


“THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD FOR JESUS” 


With the Epiphany season extending into February and 
our annual observance of Foreign Mission Day on Febru- 
ary 8th, it is altogether fitting that our Memory Hymn for 
next month should be a battle-cry of world conquest, the 
paean of an unconquerable faith. The militant missionary 
hymn which we have chosen is based upon the promise in 
the Word of God of that glad day when “every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” This watchword of a 
triumphant Christianity was written by J. Demster Ham- 
mond, and its stirring tune was composed in 1885 by Wil- 
liam J. Kirkpatrick, a well known writer of gospel melodies. 

“The Whole Wide World for Jesus’”—this must indeed 
be the watchword of those who would proclaim the gospel 
tidings and lift up the cross for our Redeemer. It is the 
marching order which should send us all into the good 
fight of faith. It is not a war to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them; there is no challenge to heroism and devotion 
which makes more exacting demands upon true manhood 
and womanhood; in all the centuries there has been no con- 
flict so well worth while or in which the final victory is so 
fully assured. Let us, therefore, sing this hymn with our 
hearts and do nobly our part to make it come true. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SONS OF GOD 


Vital Christianity enables us to be temperate, not by per- 
suading us that temperance pays in terms of longer individ- 
ual life, but by welding us into a communal life which 
brings each person under bondage to all. It helps us to 
control our appetites, our desires and our impulses by a 
hearty concern for the common good. It builds in us the 
habit of thinking socially. It teaches us to decide what to 
do in the light of the needs of the group. It gives us such 
worthy and engrossing tasks that we have no time for the 
trivial pleasures, the pale lusts, the unholy ambitions of 
men who think solely of their private gain. It throws 
around us the protecting glory of a purposeful brotherhood, 
a. glory that outshines the brilliance of cabaret, or poolroom, 
or dancehall, or stock exchange. 


Many who speak for a modification of the present Pro- 
hibition laws seem never to have achieved the social concern 
of the Christian. One of them, a Canadian novelist, says, 
“T don’t see why everything should be sacrificed . . . to a 
hypothetical common good. I think if men can’t have cafes 
to sit in and relax and get away from the domination of 
their business and homes, then our progress is unbalanced. 
... I feel that Prohibition is an imposition and an attack 
on the rights of the individual.” When a defender of 
liberty speaks it is meet for the Christian to listen with 
respect. But we must insist that when we think of a man’s 
appetites, the liberty for which we are primarily concerned 
is communal rather than personal, liberty for the group 
rather than liberty for the individual. Freedom from 
poverty and disease and crime, freedom from tragic acci- 
dents in factories and on highways, freedom from the illu- 
sion that one is “smart” when he takes his drink despite 
the will and the weal of the community, freedom from 
political unrighteousness, freedom from the devastations of 
social disease,—these mean more to us than the “rights of 
the individual” who wishes to indulge his taste for alcohol. 


Taking their cue from older men and women, our young 
people sever the ties that make us brethren and consider it 
a mark of superiority when they indulge ambitions and lusts 
and passions with little or no regard for the social con- 
sequences of their acts. We can scarcely presume to con- 
demn their intemperate jungle ethics when we remember 
how much our social life, our industry and our politics 
take jungle ethics for granted. The fearless, sacrificial 
spirit of a Daniel lives only in young people who have 
learned from their elders that our world is the home of a 
divine Father, and that in this godly home only that is 
right which is both reverent and _ brotherly. 


—F. D. W. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE LARGE CITY 


And behold, I arrived in the Large City. So high were 
the buildings that the streets seemed like veritable Canyons. 
As I walked down the street I felt lonely. Yet the crowds 
were immense. The busy throngs hurried on. Everybody 
seemed to have some purpose in their hurried rush. Here 
was no place, surely, for a leisurely going man from the 
Wide Spaces. 

As I looked about I saw the Faces of those who passed, 
tense and drawn. Surely there was no Peace or Content- 
ment here! And yet most people aim to dwell in the Large 
City, with its towering buildings and the busy hum of 
men which pleases them. As I walked, I mused on this thing. 

It must be that man is a social creature and needs must 
congregate largely in one spot. And yet I saw that they 
did not accord each other even the usual social conventions 
as they passed; but like ships at sea on a dark night, with 
all sails crowded, passed on. 

And I thought, Oh, ye Dwellers of the Large Cities, how 


I pity you! No broadening spaces to contemplate. No 
leisure. No rest. Always a seething turmoil. And yet 


God has given us so many Wide Places which we, alas, 


- will not appreciate, but straightway help to build more 


Canyons to mar God’s Splendid Footstool. 
—SAFED, JR. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE WEE HOSE 


It so chanced, of a day, that I Sate in Samantha’s son’s 
office in Babylon’s Great Emporium, which was a depart- 
ment store. Down on the Ground Floor all was bustle and 
turmoil, for many women were crowding and milling for 
bargains in egg beaters, can openers and tack lifters—or 
was it bottle openers? All was quiet up here on the Sixth 
Floor save for the staccato click of two typewriters, the 
occasional buzz of a buzzer, and the muted yet persistent 
demands of the desk phone. Now telephone conversations 
are interesting to the Third Party, as all who love Amos 
‘n’ Andy can testify. The one that held my ear ran some- 
thing like this: “Yes. Yes! Yes? Of course, yes. Surely! 
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Samantha’s son hung up, and then dialed the warehouse, 
dispatching’ the only available truck, the largest Packard 
furniture van, manned by a driver and a helper, post haste 
to a Suburban Town and a Large Estate, to bring back to 
the store an undesired “Article.” The trip cost the Firm 
from six to eight Dollars. In an hour the liveried helper 
entered the office with a tiny package, the “goods that had 
to be returned at once.” Opening the wad of wrapping 
paper, there lay on the desk a pair of doll stockings, two 
inches in length; cost, 25c. Samantha’s son was tempted to 
do violence to Webster by way of Billingsgate, but—we 
both guffawed ! 


And I moralized thus: Preacher man, thou art often 
summoned to hie thyself here and there, and to do so right 
quickly ; and at times, breathless and expecting to find dy- 
ing men or women, thou dost arrive to discover—baby 
hose. The learned sawbones call one of our modern mal- 
adies neurasthenia. It soundeth good, but it’s mostly a 
spasm about nothing more than a pair of diminutive dolly 
hose. Those socks now adorn a noble desk, and they will 
preach, for many a day to come, the lesson of Much Ado 


Yes—Right away.” 


Toward 


To execute properly the designs of the 
Galilean is the greatest concern of today’s 
conscientious minister. All about him are 
strange voices and whisperings. He hears 
the endless rasping of a distorted world 
amid the uncertainties of his own delibera- 
tions. The radical changes in religious 
thought have seeped into the blessedness 
of his chemistries. He had unwillingly 
become hesitant and undecided. Storm- 
tossed, flagrantly driven, he has been made 
uncertain in action and speech. Flung 
from his position as hierarch, he has drag- 
ged himself to the slope of Olivet where 
he strains his ears for some word of coun- 
sel from his Master. He waits that he may 
learn how to adjust himself to the incon- 
gruities of the age. He realizes that he is 
a waverer in the eyes of the world. He is 
aware of his limitations. Yet, he is con- 
scious of his relation to the Infinite and 
seeks a code which he may rightly suggest 
to regulate the conduct of men. He has an 
indomitable faith that soon a voice must 
thunder out the will of God apropos of a 
modern world. 

Beneath him is an incessant and strange- 
ly impertinent babble. He and his profes- 
sion are assailed from every angle by 
widely divergent groups. Cavilling well- 
wishers! He is grateful only because of 
an axiom that it is nobler to be criticized 
than ignored. He has, we repeat, one 
intent: to execute whatever may be the 
absolute design of his Master in this impa- 
tient and complex age. 

Let us look at some of the impediments 
confronting him. 

From the laity arise storms of accusa- 
tion against his religious tendencies. His 
doctrines, it is alleged, are not fitted to 
this age. Goodness, virtue, integrity, he 
is told, are as apparent among non-Church 
members as in those who partake regularly 
of the sacrament. Doctrinal Christianity 
should be discarded. The gospel should be 
made harmonious with the scientific spirit, 
and the Chureh become a social center 
thrown open for the discussion of public 
problems, industrial disputes, and economie 
issues. He is advised to consider religion 
as a business proposition. He is chided 
for his “waiting on Olivet.” He is cau- 
tioned to get a practical perspective and to 
make the characterization of his work a 
social gospel. The Sunday School is obso- 
lete, he is told, the worship hour funereal, 
fraught with anaemie songs, unadapted to 
the spirit of the times. 


From within his profession, too, come 


about Nothing. 


Understanding Your 
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distressing admonitions. Many of his col- 
leagues who have made good urge him to 
“nep up”, to “give ’°em the works”, to do 
something sensational, by all means to 
“put it across.” Many of them have adopt- 
ed movie-tactics, a brawl in the Church 
study, a family squabble, a sermon on sex, 
or a slap at city management—and they 
have become headliners! Their Churches 
are crowded. “And how.” ‘They are the 
successful exponents of present-day Chris- 
tianity. Because the secret of their sue- 
cess (?) lies in the daring of their exploi- 
tation for publicity, they cannot see why 
our conscientious preacher falters. But the 
pinnacle they have attained by such enter- 
prising only increases the hesitancy of 
their sober-minded entourage. 


The conscientious minister is in a di- 
lemma. Above these deafening realities 
which we have briefly set forth is a vision 
of One whose will he would perform. The 
recorded words of nineteen hundred years 
ago have become seemingly monotonous 
and distorted. A thousand conceptions 
obscure many favorite texts. He seeks a 
new word of enlightenment or a vigorous 
interpretation of the old. His doctrines are 
undeniably open to stricture. His ministry 
is not touching the life of his fellows. 
His beliefs are unstable and his faith may 
be antiquated, but he cannot compromise 
with the vacillating forces of the world 
until he has determined the wish of that 
silent and deliberate Form to Whom he 
has dedicated his energy and life. 


And as he ponders in this strain he fur- 
ther finds something about the intentions 
of the vain and reckless masses outside 
the ministry that is truly vitiating. Wher- 
ever their demands have been met our 
conscientious minister has seen ultimate 
disaster. To this multitude the Churches’ 
history, stained with tears and blood of 
sacrifice, means little. To them man’s need 
of a Saviour is quite ridiculous and the 
conception of a personal God is hoidenish. 
Behind the doctrines of Christianity they 
fail to see the essentials that have bound 
men to the eternal qualities of goodness 
through the years! Elements that have 
softened hearts, observances that have re- 
generated lives. They cannot understand 
a psychology that endeavors to rekindle 
virtue in a gutter-bespattered human, They 
no longer respond to songs written upon 
the bended knees of Christian martyrs— 
songs that have inspired hope or cheered 
some lonely soul. They have little toler- 
ance for things that cannot be proved, no 


Minister 


matter how they may have buoyed the 
spirits of men and women in times of need. 


They would make the Church an instru- © 


ment to assist them in their contempla- 
tion of “unprovable theories” and their de- 
sire for a “modern concept of God.” 


What shall our conscientious minister 
do? He is sufficiently competent to re- 
alize that his ministry is failing in many 
lines of endeavor. How far shall he go in 
his moral emphasis, how shall he interpret 
his gospel to meet the people’s needs? He 
is aware that religion lacks a ferveney of 
spirit. He knows that many intellectual 
and virtuous people have no Church afiilia- 
tions. He feels financial burdens in his 
Church surmounting his ardor to preach. 
Yet, Sunday after Sunday he holds high 
the faith in which he believes! Day after 
day he seeks to advance principles that 
have ever promoted brotherhood, striving 
to lay the hearts of men into the hands 
of God. Could the laity but realize’ it! 
The reason for the present loss of the 
Churches’ prestige may be that it is in 
a state of silent preparation, adjusting and 
seeking to adjust itself to the tomorrow— 
and the today—when, armed with instrue- 
tions from its Master, it will come like a 
conquering army tempered in the science 
of modern warfare and with a spiritual 
power hitherto unknown. 


The world’s greatest motor magnate 
found it expedient to close his shops for 
almost a year at staggering financial loss 
that. he might present to the world a newer 
and greater product of his genius. Men 
said, “He is whipped!” But he worked on 
dauntlessly. Criticism spurred him to 
sterner undertaking and at last he came 
forth to reap millions upon millions more 
than he had sacrificed. If the Chureh is 
accused of smoldering in defeat, be as- 
sured it will directly rise phenix-like to re- 
claim what it has lost and more. 

There is something marvelous about the 
amplitude of the conscientious minister and 
his work. No profession is so bitterly as- 
sailed as his own. Journalists, scientists, 
psychologists, educators, philosophers take 
a fling at him and his deficiencies at every 
turn. His very reticence is often their 
target. They forget he is attempting the 
best readjustment possible to make his ef- 
forts concomitant with present conditions. 
Industries and officials for whom his spirit 
burns accuse him of apathy or meddle- 
someness. His heart is filled with a 


clamant, torturous urge—. He has dedi- — 


eated his life to his ministry. He has no 
ra. 
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selfish motives, no hope of material gain. 
He awaits the concourse from on high. 
People cannot see the yearning, the ambi- 
tion, the pent-up eagerness in the heart of 
this man. The world does not reflect upon 


(Another brilliant article by the editor 


From the olden walls of St. James’s 
Palace, King Charles the First was led 
forth to his trial, and, later, to his execu- 
tion, Like many another traveler, I have 
stood on the spot where Charles received 
his death sentence in Westminster Hall; 
and more fortunately than some, perhaps, 
I have seen the actual death warrant sign- 
ed by Cromwell and a long list of judges 


who, after all. were only Cromwell. All 
this is vivid history. 
And somehow, as I contemplate the 


proceedings now going on at the same 
tradition-haunted place, the one scene min- 
gles curiously with the other. At the oval 
table which is euphemistically labeled 
“yound”, surrounded by bright red wall- 
paper and heavy curtains, sit a small group 
of Englishmen and nearly sixty Indians. 
These last are there to speak for India, but 
in effect they have been chosen by the 
ruling power, Britain. Every one of them 
knows that at home he is on trial. There 
is no threat of the executioner’s block save 
in a political and social sense. Their judge 
will be the great section of the Indian 
people who refuse to take them serieusly, 
and who will judge them by the standard 
of a slight man now imprisoned in Yerovda 
jail. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present deliberations, even if it be a con- 
stitution for a federated India, it will be 
devoid of life unless it meets the desires 
of the Indian National Congress, the only 
body which has any substantial claim to 
represent majority opinion among the ar- 
ticulate masses of India. As the conserva- 
tive editor of “The Observer”, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, recently put it, “Anyone is a zany 
who supposes that the extremist forces not 
represented at the Round Table are going 
to be reduced to a pacific cipher by any- 
thing which may be recommended at that 
piece of furniture.” Mr. MacDonald may 
say at the beginning, “We are all here 
together”; but over in India are the men 
and women his Government has thought it 
necessary to put behind the bars, and it is 
only they, and their tremendous following, 
who at long last will decide the issue. 
They may decide it by weakening in their 
solidarity or in their demands, or by their 
ultimate clear victory. But the decision 
will not be made at St. James’s Palace, in 
the House of Commons, or at 10 Downing 
Street. ; 

Soon after these lines are read, if not 
before, a definite statement of Round Table 
pregress will in all probability have been 
made by the Prime Minister. It may run 
to the effect that an agreement has been 
reached. It may reveal more fully what 
everyone here knows—that basic conflicts 
of interest have proved almost immovable. 
It may use the fair language of a 
“strategie retreat” to foretell final disrup- 
tion. Writing under conditions prevailing 
at the turn of the year, I should be in- 
clined to hazard a guess that at this con- 
ference (which is like Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out) no far-reaching program of unity, 
based on freedom from British dominance, 
will be achieved; and anything less than 
freedom in dominion status is doomed in 
India itself. Yet if a failure to agree is 
the result, it will be explained by the press 
as largely due to Moslem-Hindu animosi- 
ties; and there is unfortunately enough 
truth in this to make the deeper issues less 
readily discernible. 
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his faithfulness as he advances the prin- 
ciples of the Master in himself and his 
community. His loyal and unrewarded 
ministry is one of the fundamentals upon 
which our nation rests secure, and yet he 


Prophetic India 
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bows unseen, unthanked, and, oftentimes, 
condemned, 


Lo! here is sacrifice! 


Fairview, Kansas. 


of “The World Tomorrow’, who is now abroad studying some of the supreme 


« 


problems of our day) 


One must always hope; and it would be 
gratifying to believe that from this Con- 
ference might come forth a program for a 
free India. But it would be dishonorable, 
merely for the sake of appearing a more 
balanced reporter, to repeat in this article 
the official propaganda regarding the pro- 
ceedings, a propaganda rendered indefen- 
sible in view of the strict censorship over 
Indian news. 


It is only fair to say, however, that the 
Indian speakers have used plain language, 
demonstrating the unified demand of their 
country for freedom, and that they have 
been allowed to speak directly to the Brit- 


CHRIST OF THE EVERY DAY 


(A Conversation) 


Come, rest a while; I am your Friend. 

Does not My coming merit one brief 
hour? 

I come to share My life with every 
man; 

And come in love to share his load 

As best I can. 


You say you have your business to 


promote, 

And find it hard to hold what you 
have made? 

Ah yes, how true! I never could 
retain . : 

All went . . working bench, tools, 


trade and part, 
My life in pain! 


You say you find so little time for 
friends... 

One must accept his loneliness and 
void! 

Yes; I had My Twelve who from Me 
oft withdrew! 

To doubt, to sell for gold, to shout 
anathema 

As sorrow grew! 


You say you have such cherished 
ones at home, 

A wife, a daughter, son, demanding 
love! 

I understand. Was not I first of 
mother’s womb 

To learn love’s pain and victory 

Beyond the tomb! 


You say your time is taken up with 
little things; 

Your worth deserves no sharing with 
a friend! 

How strange, these lives of ours! 
Little things! ... 

A smile, a word, a thought, caress, a 
kiss, 

Enthroned on wings! 


Well, you must resume? Calls and 
tasks await? 

Friendship must give way to urgen- 
cies? 

Goodbye! I bear away what least 
yon) claim’ ;),./)/. 

The melody your wearied spirit sings 

To keep aflame. 


Henry Linford Krause. 


ish people by means of the radio, as guests 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
the government monopoly. All this has 
been highly educational to a public whose 
interest in India is cool if not distinetly 
lacking. But as a rule the speakers have 
prudentially confined themselves to voicing 
Indian aspirations; they have not said very 
much about what is going on in India at 
the present time. 

Nobody can understand the continued 
bitterness in India, or the insistence of the 
Indians here, without knowing how British 
policy, which is not malicious but blunder- 
ing and unimaginative, is daily driving a 
deep wedge between the rulers and the 
ruled. And despite the censorship, dis- 
counting the spread of rumor and false- 
hood, there is plenty of information of 
reliable character here available. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the con- 
ferees, said upon his arrival in London 
that “a loss of faith in the intention of 
England is the outstanding feature of 
Indian political life.’ A year ago the 
Viceroy stated definitely that it was ‘“im- 
plicit in the declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of Indian constitutional prog- 
TESS is the attainment of Dominion 
Status.” Indians, the Round Table Con- 
ference notwithstanding, simply do not be- 
lieve this to be the intent of Britain, irre- 
spective of which party is in office. 

If anyone is inclined to accept the su- 
perficial quiet of the censored press as a 
reflection of the real India, let him ponder 
the speech of the Governor of the Punjab, 
made last October 25—a fairly recent date 
in view of the slowness with which news 
is coming through. He ought to know, 
for news has just reached London of his 
attempted assassination by a violent young 
man listed as an anarchist. It is no sign 
of agreement with the tactics outKned to 
claim for this quotation that it shows the 
state of popular feeling: 

The campaign has not only been con- 
tinuous but has been also widespread. 
Not a single district in the Province has 
escaped its operations at one time or 
another; and even remote tracts, which 
had hitherto remained untouched by 
movements of this nature, have had the 
usually tranquil surface of their daily 
life ruffled by the breeze of agitation. 
Also there is no form which the move- 
ment has taken in other parts of India 
which has not been tried here. Inten- 
sive excitation by meetings, speeches and 
processions, pamphleteering, enrollment of 
volunteers, breaches of the salt law, 
breaches of the forest law, refusal to 
pay rent, refusal to pay municipal taxes, 
refusal to pay land revenues and water 
rates, picketing of cloth, liquor and other 
shops, boycott and molestation of Gov- 
ernment service and the supporters of 
Government, insult and vilification of the 
police, efforts to subvert military and 
police from their loyalty, attempts to 
close schools and colleges, resistance to 
arrest and the processes of the law, dis- 
obedience of prohibitory orders, maréh- 
ing by jatha through the countryside 
with unlawful purpose — with all these 
manifestations unfortunately during past 
months we have been only too familiar. 
Women and hoys have been freely used 
as agents to add to difficulties. 


ie) 


A British journalist of high repute, trav- 
cling in India, states that the liquor boy- 
cott proceeds on an enormous scale. “Every- 
where the silent pickets, mostly women, 


sit with their placards in front of the 
shops, and some, in the unspeakable filth 
of the slums, even wateh the back doors. 
Drinking has diminished by more than a 
half, and licenses are sold at half the 
former figure.’ 

The answer to the determined volunteers 
has been the use of bullets very rarely, 


but universally the lathi charge. The Bom- 
bay Medical Union recently found that of 
all injuries from lathi charges during the 
preceding six months, the percentage of 
head injuries had greatly increased, indi- 
cating the mounting ferocity of the police. 
They issued the following table: 

Lathi charges—percentage of head injur- 


ies: June 21, 1930, 10 per cent.; July 11, 
1930, 13 per cent.; Aug. 2, 1930, 19 per 


cent.; Sept. 18, 1930, 
1930, 62 per cent. 

Miss Slade, daughter of Admiral Slade, 
and a student in Gandhi’s ashram, recent- 
ly toured through the region of Bardoli. 
This was once, a few years ago, the scene 
of a highly successful civil disobedience 
crusade, conspicuously non-violent. Lately 
it has beén causing especial concern to 
the British raj. Here she actually found, 
at Kaira, a condition which needs to be 
reported. She writes to the British “New 
Leader” 

It was like a wild nightmare. I was 
in a zoological garden. There were the 
cages in a line looking on to a shallow 

verandah—cages in which one expected 
to see a couple of leopards or small bears. 


20’ per cent.; Oct. 26, 


But no leopards or bears were there. 
No! They were the eyes of human be- 


ings that were peering through those 
bars. And not four eyes in the cage in 
front of us, but thirty-six thirty-six 
heart-rending human eyes! For a moment 
IT could not take it all in. I felt dumb- 
founded. Then as I looked I began to 
recognize old friends and acquaintances 
behind the bars. I pulled myself to- 
gether and greeted them cheerily. But 
this wild nightmare was almost choking 
me. ‘Well, what a place you have got 
into this time! How big is it? Pace 
it out and let us see.” One of them 
paced it out. About 33 feet by 27 feet. 
“And you are eighteen?” “Yes, we are 
eighteen, and kept locked up in here all 
the twenty-four hours, except for forty 
minutes in the early morning, when we 
are taken out for latrine, bathing, and 
washing of clothes, and that we shave to 
get through as fast as we can.’ 

With us was the mother of one of those 
who had been locked up there for over 
a month anda half, 


One could go on with these tales for many 
a column. I have no stomach to do-° so. 
Atrocity stories, even when true, do not, 
in my judgment, constitute a potent sery- 
ice to the cause of peace or justice. One’s 
mind leaps instantly to the various at- 
tempts on the lives of Englishmen, some 
of them successful. These killings, to be 
sure, have been disavowed by Gandhi and 
his fellow-leaders, and they have been sin- 
gularly few. What is equally true is the 
fact that the British people are not aware 
of the most revolting measures that have 
sometimes been used in their name; but 
what is far more disturbing is the obvious 
desire of the Government that the British 
people shall not know these things. Every 
least incident or brutality on the part of 
Indians is printed in the press of Britain; 
every least evidence of British brutality 
has to be ascertained surreptitiously, by 
cireuitous routes. A little paper is now 
being published in London, entitled “Indian 
Events,” backed by a group of alert and 
responsible Englishmen. Its reports are 
documented, its tone is moderate, totally 
lacking in expression of opinion. But its 
revelations are devastating. 

It must not be 
twenty-six thousand 


forgotten that of the 
nationalists admitted 
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to be imprisoned, less than a_ thou- 
sand have been charged with any vio- 


lence. Mr. H. N. Brailsford, just before 
sailing for the United States after a tour 
through India, wrote in the London “Na- 


tion and Athenaeum”: “In the villages, 
among which I passed five days, every 


scruple is forgotten, and in the areas which 
are resisting taxation, peasants are beaten 
indiscriminately for no discoverable of- 
fence, unless it be the wearing of the white 
Gandhi cap. In spite of all this immeasur- 
able suffering, danger and loss, the Hindu 
population in the Bombay Presidency is all 
but solid for Congress.” He further re- 
ports that “Trade is at a standstill and 
credit scarcely exists.” 

Well indeed may those who are skeptical 
of non-violence as a means of accomplish- 
ing social change, study the effect of the 


economic campaign against British domi- 
nance. There is, unfortunately, no com- 
pletely accurate index for measuring the 


influence of the non-co-operation crusade 
this year. Most of those who quote figures 
showing drops in trade allow their zeal for 


STAIRWAY 


There may be marble beauty wrought 
On every shining stair; 
It may be splintered wood, I’m 
taught, 
All worn from wear and tear. 


In palace or in humble home, 
The bottom step just seems 

The threshold where I start to roam. 
The top—my room of dreams! 


Arthur Frederick Jones 
New York City 


India to blind their eyes to general trade 
decreases everywhere. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary depression is far exceeded in the 
trade between India and Britain. The total 
imports from India into the United King- 
dom, as given by official Government fig- 
ures in the House of Commons, amounted 
in the first quarter of 1930 to 14,001,000 
pounds, whereas the same period in 1929 
showed 16,350,000 pounds. In the second 
quarter there was a drop from 11,719,000 
pounds to 9,576,000 pounds. Exports from 
the United Kingdom to India showed 
greater losses. Monthly figures covering 
commodities constituting about seventy 
per cent of all trade are available, and 
these show an increasingly rapid falling 
off. For example, exports to India in 
August amount only to 2,027,000 pounds 
as against 4,714,000 pounds for the same 
month in 1929; September of this year 
showed only 1,491,000 pounds in contrast 
to 3,728,000 pounds a year ago. Still more 
significant is the effect of the spinning 
vampaign and the boycott of Lancashire 
cotton goods. According to “Commerce”, 

the British trade journal, exports of cotton 
piece goods to Indian ports, figured in hun- 
dreds of square yards, dropped as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Karachiecassian 4,572 138,145 19,875 
Bom bayaeerwus 3,214 22,677 22/838 
Madras! (o.cntes Ole a ODOU MEE ooG 
Bengal. carne ayes loom. LO mens 022 
Burman sien cs 2,936 4,723 3,154 
Totals is.04. 6 22,726 89,854 128,275 


Speaking beore a meeting of the Bengal 
Coal Company, Mr. J. H. Sime, on Dee. 18, 
admitted that the withdrawal of capital 
from companies and public funds during 
the last twelve months had been consider- 
able. One Englishman of the extremely 
anti-India class, almost incoherent with 
rage, recently wrote to a leading British 
weekly to proclaim that “India is not their 
own country. By right of conquest India 
belongs to the British.” But he also said, 
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interestingly enough, out of much contact 
with the country, “Practically every firm 
in India has incurred enormous losses, and 
many have been compelled to effect drastic 
reductions in their staffs.” Why may not 
Mr. Brailsford be right when he says that 
tee nsave the ‘situation but generous 
action? India is vital to British economic 
interest; but as a friend it could be vastly 
more vital than it is today. Here is a 
nation of more than 300,000,000 people. All 
the population of the British dominions 
does not exceed 26,000,000. Why not be 
generous to India? One would think that 
self-interest alone would dictate a more 
flexible policy. 
But India is 
Indian problem, 


neither a British nor an 
pure and simple. This 
struggle is a world issue. Nothing looms 
larger on the horizon of modern interna- 
tional relations than imperialism, political 
and economic, benevolent or oppressive. 
While distraught peoples are restive under 
the existence of outside rule, no matter 
how well intended that rule may be, world 
peace will be an empty phrase. There can 
he no peace without the satisfaction of 
men’s dcsires for justice and equality of 
status. Imperialsim releases upon the whole 
world a subtle miasma that harms none 
more than imperialists themselves. 

It is ruinous to self-reliance. England, 
we often hear, has been saved by her col- 
onies. It may be so. But just as the white 
man in former days relaxed and grew shift- 
less when he had slaves to do his dirty 
work, so does imperial rule bring to those 
who wield it eventually a moral paralysis. 
This has been true historically of all im- 
perialism; is the British likely to escape 
unless it change, as it has been changing, 
toward a more realistic partnership? I 
write not of British imperialism as better 
or worse than any other; I use it merely 
because it is our case in point. 

Imperialism, too, is a frequent excuse for 
incompetence. If there is anything that 
thoughtful and traveled Englishmen agree 
on, particularly those who have been in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand, it is 
the general slowness of British industry to 
take up new ideas, to go ahead and modern- 
ize productive processes. Yet they have 
been even slower, according to the views 
of intelligent Indians—whose impatience 
is undoubtedly a cause of occasional exag- 
geration—to approach the Indian question 
with energy, ambition, and open helpful- 
ness. I have talked with countless English- 
men who freely admit a high degree of 
shortcoming, even failure, in the treatment 
of India over the long years behind, But 
one often finds the conventional argument 
that Indians are constitutionally, even 
biologically, incapable of self-rule. “What,” 
I invariably ask, “after these many decades 
of British tutelage and aid?” The rest is 
silence. I am reminded more often than I 
would wish, of a certain man who was 
complaining of his wife. “The old lady,” 
he said to an intimate, “ain’t much good 
unless I beat her up a bit now and then 
and keep her in line.” “Well,” replied his 
friend, “why don’t you leave her?” To 
which the first gentleman responded, sen- 
tentiously, “What would she do without 
me?” 


Imperialism breeds an unscientific self- 
adulation which fattens on its own dull- 
ness. In the London Museum of Natural 
History there is an Upper Mammal Room 
which has caused me many a chuckle. It. 
may be it is just like ours in the States: 
about this I have forgotten. Around the 
walls are placed facsimilie heads of the 
darker peoples, showing the various racial 
and linguistic types. There are no Nordies 
present. But down the center stretches a 
row of glass cases ontaining  seriatim, 
apes, chimpanzees, and gorillas. The whole: 
effect is deliberate, taken for granted, u 
terly fatuous, and wholly at variance wit 
any sound science of anthropology. The _ 
imperialist mentality, wherever it exis 
whether in London or Washington or an, 
where else, lives under a blight of primo 
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(lial superstition. Neither science nor art, 
neither progress nor peace, can flourish 
save in an atmosphere infused with true 
humility, 

India well illustrates how imperialism 
breeds docility in its subject peoples. Only 
a miracle like Gandhi could have aroused 
the Indian masses from the lethargy into 
an animate, articulate desire; probably 
nothing like it historically was ever accom- 
plished unless it was the stirring of China 
by her youth. Sadder still, imperialism 
usually brings the worst elements to the 
front. The lathis, after all, are being 
wielded chiefly by Indians themselves, 
whose hope of profiting drives them to dis- 
loyalty against their own people. It is 
not an edifying spectacle to see the ascetic 
and saintly, if humanly imperfect, Gandhi 
languishing in prison, and with him many 
of saintly character also, while at the 
Round Table Conference, along with a 
number of fine men and women, are a 
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coterie of those who have exploited their 
own people ruthlessly. Horse racers, polo 
players, and native nabobs may not neces- 
sarily be too low for regard, but I have 
no hesitancy in saying that not a few of 
those who have received places of distine- 
tion at the Round Table are unworthy to 
be there at all. As Reginald Reynolds, 
the young man who carried Gandhi’s mes- 
sage to the Viceroy, has recently related, 
the Mahatma once spoke directly to some 
of the Princes who were in an audience 
he was addressing. Looking them in the 
eye he declared, firmly, “Every jewel in 
the turbans of these rajahs appears to me 
as a drop of blood squeezed from the 
Indian peasantry.” 


The deepest significance of the struggle 
from which the Round Table Conference 
seems so remote, is in its use of non-vio- 
lence, adhered to in a remarkable degree, 
to put through a revolutionary enterprise. 
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This is not a new thing, as many commen 
tators seem to think; a number of almost 
similar contests have occurred before in 
various parts of the world during the last 
few hundred years, some of them being re- 
warded with splendid victory for the non 
violent side. But this struggle is on a 
scale previously unknown, and in a situa 
tion infinitely complex. It is strikingly 
bold, strikingly successful thus far, even if 
it may not carry on to victory at the fin- 
ish. It is also strikingly prophetic, por- 
tentous of warless conflicts in the future, 
marked chiefly by the sufferance of hard- 
ship, unflinchingly, for the sake of a cov- 
eted freedom, Hence we see in India not 
merely a world issue of today, which it 
assuredly is, but an issue which reaches 
into the future with its possibilities of 
non-violent crusades instead of barbarous, 
futile war. However it may end, no ques- 
tion agitating our planet transcends it in 
significance for this harassed generation, 


Armistice Day Meditations—1930 


By I. GEorRGE NACE 


(4 heartsearching plea from one of our consecrated missionaries in far-off Japan, which we commend especially to those 
who have become weak-kneed, and “defeatist” after only 11 years of the “noble experiment’) 


Twelve years ago! How we were thrilled 
—even I, who was feebly struggling to 
regain a hold on life after an almost hope- 
less battle with influenza! In what a dif- 
ferent situation I find myself this morn- 
ing! Sitting on the matted floor of a 
Japanese hotel out in a small country 
town, shivering with cold and meditating, 
as I wait for two of our young pastors 
to come and join me for the day’s work 
out in “no man’s land.” 

We are engaged in doing what the 
Japanese call “noson dendo,” rural evan- 
gelism. From some centrally located town 
we work out into the untouched areas, 
holding meetings and conferences in pub- 
lic school buildings, and making personal 
visits to the homes of farmers and fisher- 
men. We travel in the Pontiae as far as 
there are roads, and even in mountain dis- 
triets where there are no roads. What a 
service this car has been in our life and 
work! Many times have we been thank- 
ful to Seminary classmates and friends, 
whose efforts made it possible for us to 
have it. In fact, much of this rural work 
is well-nigh impossible without the use of 
a ear. More than once it has gotten us 
to places during the past few weeks where 
I was told no American had ever been 
seen before, and where nothing was known 
of Christianity or such a person as Jesus 
Christ. 

Together with an assistant or two we 
load the ear with Christian literature, a 
stereopticon and a set of slides on “The 
Life of Christ,’ and venture forth. We 
make no definite appointments for more 
than a day or two ahead. To the astonish- 
ment of my Japanese helpers we have 
been weleomed by the principals and 
teachers of public schools wherever we 
have gone. The meetings are attended by 
from 200 to 400 people. Last night, a 
cold, frosty night, we were in a small 
town out among the hills. For three hours 
over 300 people sat in an unheated school 
gymnasium and listened intently to our 
message. It was nearly midnight when we 
got back to our inn. Now we are about to 
go out for another day and late into the 
night. 

The longings and problems of these 
simple people are not easy to forget even 
for but a day. The majority of them are 
facing exceedingly hard times this winter. 
But this is Armistice Day, so other 
thoughts are crowding in for the moment. 
Thoughts about peace and war? No. 
That’s an important problem, for the 
world seems speedily to be preparing for 
another holocaust. But even this problem 
seems pushed aside this morning by other 


IF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
PREVAILED IN THE U. 8. 


The wets of the United States claim that 
the Quebee liquor control system is ideal. 
Quebee has 3,323 liquor selling places. The 
population of the United States is fifty-one 
times larger than Quebec. If the United 
States were to adopt the Quebee system 
and the same proportion of saloons to popu- 
lation prevailed it would mean the opening 
of 169,473 barrooms. The Eighteenth 
Amendment abolished 177,000 saloons. 
a renee ee 


meditations. Prohibition in America, that’s 
it! I can’t forget it, and surely it must 
be of vital significance to every American, 
whether he be in the homeland or on for- 
eign soil. From reports it seems to have 
been an outstanding issue at the reeent 
elections, and, believe it or not, the sue- 
cess or failure of this “noble experiment” 
affects vitally even the work of an evan- 
gelistic missionary in rural Japan. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, I have 
not seen a daily newspaper for over a 
week, so I am ill-informed about the re- 
cent elections. However, I am told that 
the anti-Prohibition forees won material 
gains, according to reports that have 
crossed the Pacific and made front-page 
material for Japanese newspapers. The 
wets of Japan, and they have a big ma- 
jority, are laughing up their sleeves and 
saying, “I told you so.” But Japan does 
have some Christians. Their hope has been 
that Japan, too, may sooner or later fol- 
low the footsteps of America in making 
such a “noble experiment.” But now— 
what are these Christians to think now? 
Last Sunday after the morning Church 
service, less than two hours after he had 
heard the news, a young officer in the 
Japanese army, a member of our Church 
in Akita, asked me, “Have you heard 
about the election in your country?” Be- 
ing ignorant of what the returns were, 
I told him I would be glad to know. “It’s 
too bad,” he said, and then he related the 
story of how the foes of Prohibition had 
made gains here and there at the Amer- 
ican polls. Keen disappointment was writ 
on his face as he told the story. Imnar- 


‘ticulate though they were, questions like 


these seemed to be mingled with his 
story: Has Prohibition meant nothing to 
America this last decade? Was it an ig- 
noble error? Have all the stories of its 
success been lies? Is the fact that its ene- 
mies are gaining ground an indication that 


the American conscience is losing its sensi- 
tiveness to the higher values of life, like 
the reverence for personality which Jesus 
taught? Does not the use of liquor and 
the presence of the saloon destroy such 
values? Is there, after all, no power in 
the Christian message to overcome social 
evils as well as transform personal life, as 
you missionaries have taught us? 

For questions like these to arise in the 
minds of Japanese Christians and non- 
Christians just when strenuous efforts are 
being made to win as many as possible to 
a recognition and acceptance of the values 
of God’s Kingdom for our personal and 
social life is nothing less than tragic. Seri- 
ous it is indeed, for are we not with our 
very life and the foolishness of our preach- 
ing seeking, striving to convince men that 
there is a power in the teachings and 
spirit of Christ which will lift men to a 
life where higher values count? 

At our meetings in public schools today 
we shall tell, as we do every day, about 
the curse of drink, and teach the boys 
and girls by song and story what this 
social evil has done to some of the great 
nations of history. Japan no doubt needs 
this message. Just a few days ago, as we 
approached a school with over 600. stu- 
dents, and asked for the principal, we were 
told he was in the town office. We called 
at the town office, where we found a 
group of about a dozen men, ineluding the 
village mayor, the school principal and 
others, half drunk and making merry over 
some community event. Where such econdi- 
tions prevail, it can hardly be ealled out 
of order to tell about the disaster to which 
drinking leads. 


But here comes this report about the 
drift toward drink in America. Were this 
anti-Prohibition movement to lead to 
something better than we now have every- 
body could welcome it. But there are no 
assurances of this kind. Are we then to 
be looked upon as hypocrites preaching 
what cannot be practiced by our own 
people? Are our efforts to point men to 
Christ-values for life to be in vain be- 
cause our fellow countrymen are losing 
their appreciation of such values, espe- 
cially their sensitiveness to that greatest 
Reality—God? Truly this cannot be the 
spirit of America, much less the spirit of 
Christ! Yet thoughts like these flood in 
on me this Armistice Day—1930. May it 
not be well for some of my fellow coun- 
trymen to meditate on these things with 
me? And that before the issue is lost! 


Nov. 11, 1930, 
Omagari, Japan, 
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Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


An unexpected decision of the High 
Court has suddenly made the question of 
Sunday observance an extremely contro- 
versial problem. The Sabbath Day Ob- 


servance Act of 1781 forbids any kind of 
professional entertainment on Sundays. 
For the last 20 years, however, the Lon- 
don County Couneil has granted licenses 
to cinemas within its area to open on Sun- 
days provided that the entertainment was 
“decent and healthy,’ that the employees 
did not work a seven-day week, and that 
all profits were given to charities. This 
arrangement, which has been bringing in 
as much as £200,000 a year to various 
charities, might have continued in opera- 
tion, but for the desire of the theatre and 
music hall proprietors to enjoy the same 
privilege. They have accordingly con- 
tested the legality of these licenses, with 
the result that the court has ruled that 
the L. C. C. has no power to grant them. 
Its judgment, of course, affects such other 
municipal authorities as have followed the 
example of London. In spite of the fact 
that the statute of 1781 provides a pen- 
alty of £100 a day for its infringement, 
the cinema proprietors have decided to 
carry on for the time, and also to intro- 
duce into Parliament a bill to repeal the 
existing statute and thus legalize the 
opening of all places of entertainment on 
Sundays. 

There would be such strong opposition 
to a bill of this kind that its prospects of 
becoming law are very doubtful. At the 
same time many leaders of the Churches 
feel that the 1781 Act is unsuited to twen- 
tieth-century England and needs amend- 
ment. They believe that the defense of 
Sunday should rely on persuasive argu- 
ment rather than on coercion imposed by 
enactments made in a different age. The 
most helpful proposal comes from the Rev. 
Henry Carter, secretary of the Social Wel- 
fare Department of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church. While declaring that he is 
himself against Sunday performances, he 
recognizes that the matter must be deter- 
mined by the opinion of the general pub- 
lic. He therefore suggests that Parliament 
should empower town and county councils 
to settle for their own areas the Sunday 
opening or closing of places of entertain- 
ment, but on certain fixed conditions, e. g., 
(1) No Sunday opening for commercial 
profit. All proceeds, after deduction of 
legitimate expenses, to go to approved 
charities. (2) No opening during the 
hours of Church services. (3) No seven- 
day work for any employee. (4) A com- 
mittee, appointed by the local council, to 
insure that films shown on Sundays do 
not conflict with the moral sense of the 
community. Mr. Carter’s “local option” 


Hersert W. Horwitu 


scheme would protect those communities 
which object to Sunday entertainments, 
while it would not debar such entertain- 
ments in places where there is a majority 
demand for them. 


Notes and News 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
ushered in the New Year with a message 
from Archbishop Lang, broadcast from 
Canterbury Cathedral, immediately after 
midnight, . . The Congregationalists of 
England and Wales report a small increase 
in the number of places of worship, but a 
decrease of 1,866 members. . . A group 
of lay preachers in Parliament has sent 
out a letter to the 50,000 lay preachers in 
all the Churches urging them to undertake 
a new effort of witness for the greater 
truths in which they all believe. . 
“Methodist Recorder” prize competition for 
the best essay entitled “If I Were a 
Methodist Mussolini” has elicited many 
useful suggestions for reform in Church 
methods. . . . The report of the committee 
appointed by the Board of Education to 
investigate rural education in Wales 
stresses the importance of maintaining the 
Sunday School “as a eultural instrument 
of great value to the higher life of the 
community.” . The Church of Scotland 
has appointed one of its ministers as a 
publicity agent to keep its “forward move- 
ment” before the press and the general 
publie. . . The United Free Church of 
Scotland has received into its ministry 
Mrs. Edith S. Martin, M.Se., the widow of 
a Belfast lawyer. She has been acting as 
assistant to a Belfast minister, but could 
not be ordained in Treland. . Maude 
Royden, who has greatly benefited from 
her sojourn in Egypt, hopes to resume her 
London ministry on Jan. 25. . FBS SE 
Lavington Hart has retired from the prin- 
cipalship of the Anglo-Chinese College in 
Tientsin after more than thirty years’ 
service as an educational missionary in 
China. . . . It has been found that exten- 
sive ravages have been made by the “death- 
watch” beetle in the roof of the Oxford 
University Church of St. Mary’s. 


Obiter Dicta 


“Only the good and brave people,’ in 
the opinion of Ernest Jeffs, “are really 
interesting enough to write novels about.” 
; . “It has come to be thought,’ says 
Dr. W. R. Maltby, “that any language 
expressive of a sense of sin or a need of 
forgiveness must be unreal to a normal 
boy or girl. Yet if I were in search of a 
real sense of sin, and were given the power 
to explore the minds of my fellow-crea- 
tures, I should go first to the children and 
then to the great saints.” . The Rev. 


William Paxton suggests that “if I had. 


only one sermon to hear” would present a 
more difficult problem that “If I had only 
one sermon to preach.” . The Chairman 
of the London County Council has publicly 
regretted the gradual disappearance of the 
city’s spires and towers behind the “ca- 
thedrals of commerce.” . . . Our modern 
false prophets, declares the Rev. John Be- 
van, forget that revolt is only a temporary 
expedient to help us to bridge the gap 
from outgrown loyalties and out-of-date 
conventions to new loyalties and disci- 
plines. The only justification for a revo- 
lution is that it is soon over. . . . Mr. 
Dinsdale Young, now in the fiftieth year 
of his ministry, is very anxious that the 
young people of today should know more 
of the great religious leaders of the past. 
He finds that, when he lectures on men 
like Spurgeon and Parker, the young peo- 
ple are keenly interested. 


New Books in England 


Messrs. Gerald Howe announce that they 

will publish in the spring the broadeast 
addresses on Science and Religion which 
have attracted such widespread attention, 
Sir Arthur Eddington, Bishop Barnes, Dean 
Inge and Canon Streeter are among the 
contributors, . . . The book recommended 
by the Bishop of London during Lent will 
be Canon J. C. H. Howe’s “Personal Dis- 
cipleship and the Way of Prayer” (Long- 
mans). . Edward Thompson has com- 
pleted a new anthology of religious verse, 
entitled “O World Invisible” (Benn). 
“The Nameless Longing” (Hodder), by the 
Rev. Herbert L. Simpson, is popular 
preaching of a very high order... . “A 
Little Road Book for Mystics” (8. C. M.), 
by Aelfrida Tillyard, will be an introdue- 
tion to the meaning and practice of mys- 
ticism. . . . A translation from the Dutch, 
entitled “The Fall of Christianity” (Allen), 
by Dr. G. J. Heering, is pronounced by 
the “Times Literary Supplement” to be 
“one of the most learned, judicious and 
persuasive” of all the books written in re- 
cent years on the Christian attitude to 
war. By his title the author means the 
too frequent subjection of the Church to 
the state in war time... . . “The Harrow- 
ing of Hall” (Clark), by Canon J. A. Me- 
Culloch, is a learned study of the doc- 
trines of our Lord’s descent into Hades. 
‘ . In “Religious Thought in Palestine 
in the Time of Christ” (Methuen) Canon 
T. Herbert Bindley will trace the influence 
of the Jewish literature on the writers of 
the Gospels and Epistles. . . . The Guild 
of Graduates of the University of Wales 
is preparing a new Welsh translation of 
the Bible and also a theological dictionary 
in Welsh, 
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THAT BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 
FUND 


We have just safely crossed the $350 
mark. We ought to have friends enough 
to help us over the $400 line very soon. 
We must not stop this side of it and should 
attain the goal of $500 before Lent. Last 
week we received from Mrs. John D. Ber- 


ger, $5; Ladies’ Bible Class, St. John’s 
Church, Tamaqua, Pa., $5; Mrs. Amelia 
Fisher, $5, and Mrs. R. #. Reed, $5. Total 


$20—a grand total of $357.25. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. D. J. W. Noll from 231 W. Main 
St., to 21 Church Ave., Shelby, Ohio. 


After Feb. 10, Rev. Paul L. Troutman 
from Halifax, Pa., to 5 Spring Garden 8t., 
Lansford, Pa. 


Rey. W. H. Snyder, of St. John’s, Saint 
Clair, Pa., was the Week of Prayer service 
speaker in the Baptist Church on Jan. 7. 


Trinity Church, East Petersburg, Pa., re- 
ports the organization of a Chapter of the 
Reformed Churchmen’s League. This is the 
third Chapter organized in Lancaster 
Classis. 


Juniata Classis will meet in Spring ses- 
sion in Christ Chureh, Altoona, Pa., Rev. 
C. D. Rockel, pastor, on Monday, Feb, 23, 


at 8 P. M. Rey. Oliver H. Sensenig is 
stated clerk. 

A Chapter of the Reformed Churchmen’s 
League has been organized in Emmanuel 
Chureh, Allentown, Pa., Rev. W. D. Ma- 
thias, pastor. This Chapter, the first one 
organized in Lehigh Classis, reports 26 
charter members. 


Here is a gracious testimony from a 
prominent Lutheran pastor in a Pennsyl- 
vania city: “I want to express my appre- 


ciation of the ‘Reformed Church Messen- — 
It is a real paper for the peoples — 


—. 


ger,’ 
Some Church papers seem to be for the 
clergy only, but the people need a good 
paper.” 
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“THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD” 

(Memory Hymn for February) 
1. The whole wide world for Jesus, 

This shall our watch-word be, 

Upon the highest mountain, 
Down by the widest sea. 

The whole wide world for Jesus, 
To Him all men shall bow, 

In city or on prairie, 
The world for Jesus now. 


Refrain: 


The whole wide world, the whole wide 
world, 
Proclaim the gospel tidings thro’ the 
whole wide world, 
Lift up the cross for Jesus, His banner be 
unfurled, 
Till ev’ry tongue confess Him, thro’ 
whole wide world. 


the 


2. The whole wide world for Jesus, 

The marching order sound, 

Go ye and preach the gospel 
Wherever man is found. 

The whole wide world for Jesus, 
Our banner is unfurled, 

We battle now for Jesus, 
And faith demands the world. 


3. The whole wide world for Jesus, 

In the Father’s home above 

Are many wondrous mansions, 
Mansions of light and love. 

The whole wide world for Jesus, 
Ride forth, O conquering King, 

Through all the mighty nations, 
The world to glory bring. 


J. Demster Hammond. 
William J. Kirkpatrick, 1885. 


Next week our annual Foreign Mission 
Day Number will be issued. Don’t miss it. 


Rey. Dr. John G. Wilson will speak at 
the Men’s Social Union Meeting in Grace 
Church, Phila., Feb. 3, 8 P. M. 

The Western Section of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches will meet in the New 
York Ave. Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton. D. C., Feb. 24-26. 

Rey. Henry I. Aulenbach, Jr., of Ber- 
wick, has accepted the call to the pastorate 
of St. Andrew Church, Allentown, Pa., to 
succeed Rey. Robert M. Kern, now pastor 
emeritus. 

The Apportionment poster, which all of 
our Churches are in the habit of displaying 
and using to tabulate their monthly giv- 
ings for benevolence, will be sent out in 
about a week. We trust this poster will 
meet with the satisfaction of our pastors 
and congregations and render a real serv- 
ice throughout the year. 

The Federal Council of the Churches has 
issued an appeal, asking all pastors and 
people to assist in every possible way to 
make successful the Red Cross campaign 
for $10,000,000 to relieve drought-stricken 
families. It is “a time of testing of the 
humanity and resourcefulness of American 
people.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, faith- 
ul pastor of St. John’s Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., is in the Pennsylvania Graduate Hos- 
pital, 19th and Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, 
where he has submitted to an operation on 
his eyes. The many friends of Dr. Mick- 
ley will be pleased to learn that he is get- 
ting along nicely and hopes for a speedy 
recovery. 


Zion Church, North Canton, Ohio, Rev. 
M. E. Beck, pastor, reports the organiza- 
tion of a Chapter of the Reformed Church- 
men’s League. This Chapter, the fourth in 
East Ohio Classis, has 26 charter members. 
With the organization of one more Chapter 
in this Classis, a Classical Chapter will he 
formed. 


In the will of the late Mrs. Carrie 
Kresge, of Bethlehem, Pa., $5,000 is be- 
queathed to the Phoebe Deaconess’ and Old 
Folks’ Home at Allentown; $1,000 to the 
Bethany Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf; 
$1,000 to the Board of Home Missions, and 
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$1,000 to the First Reformed Church of 
South Bethlehem. Rev. D. B. Clark, Wyo- 
missing, Pa., a former pastor of this 
Church, is an executor of the will. 

The “Pitt Gospel Team” of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh conducted the evening 
service recently at First Church, Pitcairn, 
Pa., Rev. Howard F. Loch, pastor. It was 
Young People’s night, and local young peo- 
ple formed the choir and orchestra. The 
young men of this Gospel Team are pre- 
paring for some definite Christian work. 
They brought messages using the theme, 
“The Challenge of the Church to the Youth 
of Today,’ and made a fine impression. 

At St. John’s, Egg Harbor City, N. J., 
the guest preacher on Jan. 18 was Dr. Lein- 
bach, editor of the “Messenger.” This par- 
ish has taken on a new lease of life under 
the ministrations of the  pastor-elect, 
Charles E. String, who expects to take 
charge regularly after his graduation from 
the Seminary in May. In the afternoon 
Dr. Leinbach addressed the monthly rally 
of the Federated Men’s Bible Classes of 
Atlantie County, held in the M. E. Church, 
May’s Landing. The edifice was crowded. 


To start the new year with the largest 
Chureh School attendance in its history— 
this was the experience of St. Paul’s 
Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. Francis R. Cas- 
selman, pastor, The auditorium was pack- 
ed to its limit at the closing service of the 
school on Jan. 4, when all departments as- 
sembled for the annual installation of offi- 
cers and teachers. The average attendance 
during the last quarter of 1930 also set a 
new record. 

St.. Stephen’s Church, York, Pa., Rev. 
Howard F. Boyer, pastor, had a very en- 
joyable Christmas season. On Dec. 14, 
the Young People’s Society presented a 
pageant cantata, “Mr. Serooge On Main 
Street”, to a crowded Church, The early 
morning service was held on Christmas 
Day at 6 A. M., and the Children’s service 
at 6 P. M. On Dee. 28, the choir rendered 
a very beautiful cantata entitled, “Come 
Ye Unto Bethlehem” and found it neces- 
sary to repeat it because many were un- 
able to hear the first presentation. 

The “Fellowship of Prayer” for the 
Lenten season, prepared by the Commission 
on Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Federal Couneil of Churches has again 
been issued. Thousands of our people have 
been using this valuable help, which con- 
tains a Bible reading, a text, a meditation 
and a prayer for each day. Any pastor 
sending his name and address to Dr, C. L. 
Goodell, 105 HE, 22nd St., New York City, 
can secure a free sample. Others may se- 
cure copies at 3 cents each; 25 or more at 
two cents each. 

In the First Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Rev. John L. Herbster, pastor, the 
Christmas Candlelight service was held 
Dec. 22. It was greatly appreciated and 
was arranged through the efficient organ- 
ist, Prof. A. L. Weaver. Holy Commu- 
nion was observed Dec. 28. The sacred 
eantata “The Child Jesus” was given Dee. 
30. The Cressona High School Glee Chorus 
of 60 voices, under Prof. Weaver’s direc- 
tion, sang. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Somerset, Pa., Dr. 
Geo. L. Roth, pastor, the offering for St. 
Paul’s Orphans’ Home was $258. The 
Church School awarded 14 perfect attend- 
ance records for 1930. On Jan. 25, the 
anniversary of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
special services will be held, with Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, Phila., as guest preacher, In 
the afternoon at 2.30, Dr. Leinbach will 
address a men’s meeting in St. Paul’s 
Chureh, to which all the men of Somerset 
Classis are invited. 

The Board of Foreign Missions is to be 
congratulated on the superior service that 
has been prepared for the use of Sunday 
Schools and congregations on Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. The service is chaste and attrac- 
tive in its general makeup. The illustrat- 
ed title page tells the story most forcefully 
upon which the whole service is built. “At 
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Thy Word,” merits the worshipful atten- 
tion of congregations as well as of Sunday 


Schools. Throughout it reveals the fine 
taste and artistry of Secretary Barth- 
olomew. 

It certainly should not be difficult for 
any member of our Reformed Church to 


contribute the minimum sum called for by 
the Board of Christian Education for the 
year’s work after reading the last issue 
of our Church paper. It is a presentation 
of which we may justly be proud, and dis- 
plays both the present status and strength 
of our educational work and also the great 
hopes which our educational and institu- 
tional leaders have for the youth of our 
Chureh and our country. Many expressions 
of appreciation have come to the “Messen- 
ger.” 

St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, Pa., 
Rev. John M. Herzog, pastor. A Candle- 
light service was held at 6.30 Christmas 
morning. This was largely a musical serv- 
ice by the choir and the pastor gave a 
short Christmas meditation on Haggai 2:7. 
The members and societies of the Church 
gave their annual Christmas gifts which 
this year amounted to $941.50. The Chureh 
School gave its Christmas service on Dee. 
28. Supt. H. A. Hutt was in charge and 
the offering of $52.42 was given to Bethany 
Orphan Home. The pastor was remember- 
ed with a liberal purse. 

St. Paul’s Church, Butler, Pa., Rey. Fran- 
cis R, Casselman, pastor, co-operated with 
other Churches in Butler in conducting a 
Community Leadership Training School, 
Jan. 4-15. Among those on the faculty 
were Mr, Casselman, who taught a course 
in Old Testament, and Rev. B. H. Bonsall, 
Jr., Young People’s Superintendent of the 
State Sabbath School Association, who 
taught “Young People’s Materials and 
Methods.” Mr. Bonsall occupied the pulpit 
of St. Paul’s Church Sunday morning, 
Jan, 11, 


Zion Church, York, Pa., Rev. J. K. Me- 
Kee, D.D., pastor. The Christmas season 
was observed in its fullness, A fine can- 
tata was rendered by the choir on Christ- 
mas morning at 6 A. M. The S. S. gave its 
service on Dec. 21. The offering was given 
to Hoffman Orphanage. The Good Cheer 
Gifts to the needy were generous and much 
appreciated. Holy Communion was admin- 
istered in the Church on Jan. 11. It was 
one of the largest attended mid-winter 
Communions in the present pastorate. One 
new member was received by confirmation. 
This congregation paid its Apportionment 
in full. 

In St. John’s, Tamaqua, Pa., Rev. J. 
Arthur Schaeffer, pastor, the Thank Offer- 
ing service of the Missionary Organiza- 
tions was held Dee. 14. Miss Greta Hinkle 


brought a forceful message. Offering, 
$198.75. The Christmas season was featur- 


ed by the musical program of the Senior 
Choir under the capable direction of Chor- 
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ister Chas. E. Schaeffer; by the Early serv- 
ice on Christmas morning, and the program 
by the school, the Primary superintendent, 
Mrs. R. A. Schock, directing, on the last 
Sunday of the year. The Communion serv- 
ices on the first Sunday of the year were 
well attended. 

Christ Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. 
Cyrus T. Glessner, pastor, appropriately 
celebrated Christmas at several special 
services. The Church School rendered the 
Christmas pageant entitled “The First 
Christmas” on Dee. 21. The offering lifted 
was given to Bethany Orphans’ Home. On 
Dec. 28, the Junnior Choir presented a 
pageant of Christmas. The Senior Choir 
joined the choir of the Bethany Evan- 
gelical Church to render their cantata on 
Dec, 30. Jan. 4 marked the regular Com- 
munion service, A large number of the 
congregation partook of the Communion 
table at this service. Work on the new 
Chureh building is progressing rapidly and 
it is expected that the dedication services 
will be held some time during the month of 
April. 

In Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Henry H. Ranck, pastor, spoke on “Pro- 
testantism — Success or Failure,” on Re- 
formation Day, Jan. 18. The Huguenot So- 
ciety of Washington and the Rey. Florian 
Vurpillot, pastor of the French congrega- 
tion, participated. Messrs. R. F. J. Me- 
Elroy, Chas. R. Klose, Hugh Miller and 
Dr. J. Frank Meyer spoke at the Week of 
Prayer services. Communion was celebrat- 
ed Jan. 11. The Ladies’ Aid gave a suc- 
cesful turkey dinner Jan. 15, Henry Yost, 
Sr., and Mrs. James H. Frye are the oldest 
in point of membership, having joined over 
51 years ago. Mr. Yost, who was 91 on 
Dec. 4, shows his continued fine interest in 
the young folks by a gift of $100 to the 
Sunday School. 

A Christmas service was observed in 
Christ Church, Littlestown, Pa., Rev. H. 
H. Hartman, pastor, on Christmas evening 
and proved a very happy occasion. The 
program rendered was interesting, instruc- 
tive, and in harmony with the true Christ- 
mas spirit. The Church was crowded to 
the utmost and a liberal offering was given 
to the Hoffman Orphanage. A number of 
cakes, cookies, and candy were sent to the 
Orphanage by the S. S. for the children’s 
Christmas dinner. The pastor and wife 
were kindly remembered with a well filled 
envelope. The largest mid-winter Commu- 
nion service during the present pastorate 
was observed Jan. 5. Three new adult 
members were received into the Church. 
At the evening service, Jan. 4. a beautiful 
and well-rendered cantata was presented by 
the Chorus Choir of Grace Church, Han- 
over, Pa., Rev. W. S. Harman, pastor. 


In the Abbey Church, Huntingdon, Pa., 
Rev. H. D. MeKeehan, S.T.M., pastor, the 
Christmas service was held Dec. 22, and in 
the evening the Church School presented 
its program. On Christmas eve at mid- 
night a Candlelight service was presented 
by the Chancel and Orpheus choirs. The 
offerings were given to the orphans. Christ- 


mas baskets were distributed among the. 


poor. For the January meeting the Men’s 
League presented an organ recital by the 
organist of the American Church of Paris. 
On Feb. 6, the League will present a spe- 
cial service with Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
as the speaker. Members of the Interme- 
diate division of the Church School and 
of the Orpheus choir have formed a chap- 
ter of the Chapel Guild of America. These 
young folks will meet weekly to discuss 
life problems and to study religious drama. 
The Church year, ending Dee. 31, found a 
deficit in current expenses but the Appor- 
tionment paid in full. 


The members of Emanuel congregation, 
Lansford, Pa., at a special congregational 
meeting held Sunday evening, Jan. 11, un- 
animously elected Rev. Paul F. Troutman, 
of Trinity Church, Halifax, Pa., as their 
new pastor. He will enter his new field of 
endeavor Mar. 1. While Emanuel Charge 
has been without a pastor for three months, 
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the work has not been without a compe- 
tent leader whose effort in behalf of 
Church work is untiring and who deserves 
much credit, the vice-president of the Con- 
sistory, A. P. Croneberger. Under his di- 
rection the regular yearly Every Member 
Canvass was conducted Sunday, Jan. 11, 
with wonderful success. The congregation 
should show some gain both in membership 
and finances for the year 1931, especially 
with a new pastor of some constructive 
ability. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. 
Henry Miller, pastor, celebrated Christmas 
with the early dawn service which was well 
attended. The choir rendered a beautiful 
cantata. On Christmas night the Primary 
and Beginners’ departments of the S. 8. 
rendered their Christmas program. A page- 
ant entitled “On Bethlehem’s Plains,” was 
presented by the main school on Dee. 21. 
All services were well attended and the 
offerings were given to Bethany Orphans’ 
Home. The successful Every Member Can- 
vass conducted by 13 teams, the Father 
and Son banquet which proved the best 
ever held, a successful basketball team in 
the City Church League, the baptizing of 
several new members. the forming of the 
largest catechetical class, and the large 
mid-winter Communion service, Jan. 11, at 
which time 6 new members were received 
into membership, all helped in making a 
splendid record for St. Andrew’s Church. 


The Christmas season at Corinth Church, 
Hickory, N. C., Rev. H. D. Althouse, pas- 
tor, was a joyous one. Beautiful music 
was rendered at each service. On Sunday 
evening, Dee. 21, the play “Blind Barti- 
maeus” was given. This play was drama- 
tized from the story of the same name by 
Miss Francis Field, superintendent of the 
Primary Department. The setting for the 
play was artistically arranged by Mrs. Joe 
Abernethey. Mrs, Claude West had charge 
of the music. Everyone was deeply im- 
pressed with the rendition and message of 
the play. The offering for Nazareth Or- 
phanage was $120. A box of oranges and 
a large box of games were sent to the 
Orphanage by two of the young people’s 
classes. Dawn service was held Christmas 
morning with a large number in attend- 
ance. The Apportionment of $2,231 was 
met in full. 


In the account of the funeral services of 
Rey. Christian Wagoner Summey, appear- 
ing in the Jan. 8th edition of the “Messen- 
ger,’ we regret that the part of the serv- 
ice conducted in Edinburg, Va., was omit- 
ted from this report. This part of the 
account is as follows: Funeral services were 
held in St. Paul’s Reformed Church in 
Edinburg, on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 22. 
In compliance with Bro. Summey’s request, 
Rev. J.. Philip Harner, of Edinburg, had 
charge of the service, and delivered the 
funeral address. He was assisted in the 
service by Rev. A. B. Michael, pastor of 
the local Church, Rev. Wayne Bowers, of 
Woodstock, and Rev. Charles E. Robb, of 
Tom’s Brook. The body was then taken 
to Apollo, Pa., where further services were 
held. Bro. Summey had only two living 
relatives:. Mr. Wagoner, of Maurerstown, 
Va., a first cousin; and William Summey, 
of Ohio, a nephew. Both of these relatives 
were present at the funeral. 


How happy those pastors were who were 
able to report that their efforts in forward- 
ings moneys from their Church to the 
treasurer of the Classis or Boards in the 
closing weeks of the past year have been 
successful. Every one seems to have co- 
operated during the last weeks, for which 
we are grateful. The results are a sad com- 
mentary on the fact that somewhere our 
system is wanting, and something should 
be done to avoid and avert such cata- 
strophies as a financial paralysis in our 
Church work. We are confident that our 
people will respond when once properly in- 
formed and challenged. Knowing as we 
do how difficult it is for pastors and Con- 
sistories to raise money at this time for 
any cause, we the more appreciate what 
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has been done by them during the closing 
weeks of the year. To God be all the 
glory. 

It St. Luke’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Rev. H. A. Shiffer, pastor, the Christmas 
season was ushered in with a party for the 
children and mothers of the Beginners and 
Primary Departments, sponsored by the 
teachers, Mrs. Florence Shadrack and Mrs. 
H. A. Shiffer. The occasion was replete 
with frolic for the kiddies. All present 
were treated with refreshments by the 
teachers. On Dec. 21 at 2 P. M., an aug- 
mented choir accompanied by the pastor 
made an itinerary by automobile among 
the shut-ins, singing Christmas carols. The 
same day at 7 P. M. a cantata was pleas- 
ingly rendered by members of the Church 
School and choir, before a large audience. 
The White Gift service was featured at all 
the services of Dec. 21. A very large as- 
sortment of gifts were laid upon the altar 
and later distributed among the needy fam- 
ilies. On Christmas Day at 6 P. M., the 
Children’s departments featured in a beau- 
tiful Christmas service which consisted of 
songs, recitations, and dialogues. Follow- 
ing the services the children received their 
usual Christmas treat. The decoration of 
the auditorium was pronounced exquisite. 


The Advent and Christmas services were 
duly observed in Karmel Church, West 
Phila., Rev. Wm. G. Weiss, pastor. Through 
the entire season the services were very 
well attended and at the early Dawn serv- 
ice at 6 o’clock on Christmas morning the 
Church was filled to the doors, members 
and friends coming from far and near. The 
pastor gave a Christmas message in both 
languages and the choir rendered several 
appropriate Christmas anthems. The Ger- 
man branch of the Sunday School held 
their Christmas exercises in the evening 
at 7 P. M., a large number being present. 
A very nice program was given by the 
English branch on Dee. 30 at 8 P. M., 
when over 500 were present. The Week of 
Prayer was observed Jan. 6 to Jan. 9. 
Tuesday evening Rey. Mr. Haack, of Lawn- 
dale, occupied the pulpit and Wednesday 
evening Rev. Aug. Piscator, of Frankford. 
These services were in German. Thursday 
evening Rev. Dr. Darms, and Friday eye- 
ning Rev. Matthew Rost, of St. Luke’s, 
spoke in English. The services were all 
well attended and led up to Holy Commu- 
nion on Jan 11, at which time three- 
fourths of the members communed. and 
several members were received into the 
fellowship of the Church. The yearly con- 
gregational meeting was held Jan. 21. 


In Pen Argyl, Pa., Rev. W. H. Brong, 
pastor, a beautiful and impressive Watch 
Night service was held in Faith Church on 
Dee. 31. The services were in charge of 
Miss Ruth E. Brong and Miss Evelyn Yeis- 
ley, both of whom were Camp Mensch Mill 
delegates during August. The services be- 
gan with a literary program at 8 P. M., 
at which Miss C. Cordelia Brong, teacher 
of dramtics in the Hazelton High School, 
gave several readings and a playlet was 
rendered. This was followed by a social 
program of games and refreshments. From 
11.30 P. M. until midnight a beautiful and 
solemn worship program was given, at 
which Miss Arlene Jackson sang a song 
entitled, “Thou Art Mine,” the words of 
which were written by Miss Anna L. Wag- 
ner, a matron at Bethany Orphans’ Home, 
Womelsdorf, and a former member of Faith 
Church, Pen Argyl. The five Protestant 
Churehes of Penn Argyl conducted union 
week of prayer services in the different 
Churches. The first of these was held in 
Faith Church on Jan. 5, with Rev. R. W. 
Musselman of the Presbyterian Church, 
preaching the sermon. Rev. Mr. Brong 
preached at the union services on Wednes- 
day in the Evangelical Church. The Every 
Member Canvass was again made in the 
four congregations. 

Work among young folks of the Reform- 


ed Church at Ohio State University and _ 


other educational institutions in Columbus 
is earried on for the Board of Christian 
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Education under the direction of Rev. E. 
Bruce Jacobs, pastor of Wilson Avenue 
Church. A series of monthly forum meet- 
ings of “Religion and Life” is now under 
‘way. The first speaker was Jack Evans, 
last year’s captain of basketball at the 
State University, who spoke on “The Reli- 
gion of an Athlete.” One of the students, 
Mr. Frank Whiteman, a member of Grace 
Church, Akron, gave a Christian Education 
Day address before the Sunday School of 
Wilson Avenue Church. 


In Mt. Pleasant Charge, Maryland Clas- 
sis, Rev. Geo. K. Ely, pastor, the Christmas 
programs in both congregations were well 
rendered to large audiences. The offerings 
for the Hoffman Orphanage were liberal. 
Mt. Pleasant, as per custom, had a dona- 
tion Dec, 23 for the pastor and family. The 
procession was led by a man who had a 
15-lb. goose in a bag, and by the time all 
were on the inside the larder was so well 
filled that there was very little room for 
more. Grace, Trinity, as per custom, re- 
membered the pastor with a check, Dur- 
ing December the parsonage has been fre- 
quently visited by the parishioners bring- 
ing fresh meats—one man has been in the 
habit of bringing not only sausage, etc., 
but a 50-lb. can of lard. Before he left 
he said: “Now, if you return this, I will 
fill it again.” Do you think the pastor for- 
got to return it? Hardly, for it was re- 
turned for the third time. We mention 
this in passing, because there are other 
pastors who evidently would be glad if 
some of the laymen would remember them 
thus. In addition to these gifts the writer 
was agreeably surprised shortly before 
Christmas when a young well-to-do banker, 
not a member of this charge, came to the 
parsonage to give the writer a check 
remarking as he did so “My father (who 
died about a year ago) was in the habit 
of giving the preacher of the Mt. Pleasant 
Charge a gift annually, and I want to fol- 
low his example.” The good that men do 
lives, even though they pass on. The charge 
also paid its quota for the additional school 
room at the Hoffman Orphanage. Grace, 
Trinity, also purchased the school house 
and ground adjoining the Church from the 
Board of Education. The school house will 
be remodeled and used for social purposes 
for the benefit of the congregation. Last 
but not least, while this section suffered 
hecause of the drought, these people start- 
ed out about a year ago with the determi- 
nation to reach the goal of “Apportionment 
in FULL,” and they reached it. As a rule, 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


December was filled with much activity 
for St. Paul’s Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
Rev. Earl G. Kline, pastor. On Dee. 1, 
the County Leadership Training School in 
which St. Paul’s co-operated was brought 
to a close. Both the pastor and his wife 
served as members of the faculty and an 
elder of the congregation, Dr. G. F. Dun- 
kelberger served as the dean. During the 
fall at the evening services, the pastor 
preached a series of sermons on “The Mas- 
ter and the Twelve Disciples.” On Dee. 
14 the Every Member Canvass was made. 
Prior to the canvass the pastor preached a 
series of Stewardship sermons at the morn- 
ing services. At the evening services dur- 
ing the Advent season a series of organ 
recitals were greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Kline, 
the Church organist, presented in these pro- 
grams Christmas carols, old and new, in 
concert style. On Dec, 21, the Junior 
Church choir, under Mrs. Kline’s direction 
presented in a most able manner a pageant. 
On Christmas evening, the S. 8. rendered 
their Christmas program, all the depart- 
ments took part. One of the features of 
this program was a play written by Mrs. 
Kline, “Mrs. Brown’s Christmas Operation,” 
and presented by the Junior department of 
the School. Upon both occasions the 
Church auditorium was filled and the pro- 
grams were much enjoyed by the large 
audiences. The current year of the con- 
gregation was very creditably closed on 
Dee, 31. 
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imanuel Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., Rev. 
K. J. Strassburger, pastor. 190 took Com- 
munion at the early 6 o’clock service on 
Christmas Day. At the late service Rev. 
A. Godduhn preached a powerful German 
sermon. Throughout the season the Chureh 
attendance was very good. The year clos- 
ed with an average attendance of 146 at 
the evening services. 72 members were re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Church 
last year. The Apportionment for 1930 
was raised in full. The Consistory has set 
its Church membership goal for 1931 at 
100, 12 of these new members were receiv- 
ed the first Sunday of the new year. Re- 
cently the congregation bought a parson- 
age for the pastor and his family and they 
are now comfortably living in their new 
home. A parish paper has also been placed 
into the parish and the first issue was sent 
to all the families of the congregation be- 
fore the first of the year. Among the late 
visitors were Rey. Dr. Meminger, who de- 
livered two enthusiastic addresses on evan- 
gelism; Rey. Mr. Utsugi from Japan, and 
Mrs. Calvin K. Stoudt from Baghdad. Two 
boys, Mr. Fred Kramer, attending Central 
Seminary, and Mr. Paul Brunner attend- 
ing Newark Seminary, were home to spend 
the holidays with their families. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees was held in the parlors of the Home 
on Jan. 14. It was a well attended meet- 
ing and the three new trustees, sitting 
with the Board for the first time, mani- 
fested much interest in the business con- 
fronting the Board and gave a very good 
account of themselves. 

The annual reports were considered and 
acted upon, but the one subject that claim- 
ed most of the Board’s time and thought 
was the erection of the new building. The 
architect presented preliminary plans for 
the new building. They were considered 
at great length, unanimously approved, 
and the architects were directed to pre- 
pare detail drawings and specifications and 
secure bids by April 1, after which build- 
ing operations will be begun. 

While there is not sufficient cash on hand 
now to pay for all the building operations, 
a sufficient amount has been secured to en- 
able the Trustees to begin operations. 

At least $50,000 more will be needed to 
meet all the building costs. The attitude 
of many of the congregations of the eleven 
Classes supporting the Home has been such 
as to cause the Trustees to believe that 
the additional sum will be contributed by 
the time the building is completed. 

The erection of the new building will 
give Synod’s Home the room needed to 
eare for her homeless aged and infirm. In 
the erection of this building the HMastern 
Synod is taking a long forward step in 
this Christian social service; and it will 
require the united support of the congre- 
gations of the Synod to provide annually 
the funds needed to maintain the enlarged 
Home family. 
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Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 


Winifred Hurlbert’s “Treasures.” Enum- 
erating the treasures of West Indian soil 
and climate, Winifred Hurlbert says: 
“But there is a more important kind of 
wealth in the West Indies, a wealth which 
lies in the talents of their people.” We 
were reminded of the quotation when the 
account came to us of the interesting ad- 
dress by a native Porto Rican before the 
G. M. G., St. Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., 


Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, counselor. This 
young man, having given some time to 
Christian Missions among the rural peo- 
ples of his island, had come to Lebanon 
Valley College for further study. His ae- 
count of what Christian Missions has done 
for Porto Rico meant a great deal to the 
G. M. G. and the W. M. S., in interpreting 
the Caribbean study. About 60 were in 
the group which heard the message. The 
joint Thank Offering service in November 
was an indication of the enthusiasm and 
fine condition of the two missionary organ- 
izations: the Thank Offering totaled $175. 

In Estimable Company. Does any work 
give greater joy than providing literature, 
such as you and I read, for women and 
children who have been given Christian 
ideals in mission schools?) They have 
learned to read, but they cannot fill their 
minds with the literature which might 
have satisfied had they not been in mission 
schools. We take satisfaction in speaking 
of the contribution of the W. M.S. G. 8. 
to Christian Literature for Women and 
Children of the Orient. Last year our gen- 
eral society gave $200, 3 women’s boards 
gave $300, others $250 and $225. The 
total from Boards reached beyond $2,000; 
total from World Day of Prayer offerings 
exceeded $5,000. 


At Home—1118 W. New Street. The 
paraphrase “Life and thought have come 
to stay” has made the difference between 
the Missionary Home at Laneaster before 
and after the arrival of the first mission- 
ary family. We take pleasure in sharing 
with all who have an interest in the Home, 
this first letter from Missionary and Mrs. 
Henry K. Miller. The letter was addressed 
to Mrs. Mengel, president of the W. M. 
8. HE. S. “As the first occupants of the 
new Missionary Home in Lancaster, Mrs. 
Miller and I hereby express to the mem- 
bers of your society our deep appreciation 
of the privilege of living in this well fur- 
nished haven of rest. The friends through 
whose generosity and love of the foreign 
mission cause the Home came into being, 
certainly did their work well. The house 
is well appointed, and the modern improve- 
ments make housekeeping anything but 
drudgery. Please extend to the members 
of the society our warmest thanks for giv- 
ing us such a comfortable home during our 
furlough, ete.” Rev. and Mrs. Miller, in 
the letter, extend a cordial invitation to 
call on them in their new home. 


If You Are In Florida. To the scores of 
members of the Reformed Church winter- 
ing in Florida we call attention to the 
ten Missionary Schools and Assemblies to 
be held between Jan. 16 and Feb. 6. We 
will appreciate a note with comments and 
impressions from any person who may at- 
tend any of these missionary assemblies. 
We quote the following references to mem- 
bers of faculties of the different schools: 
“These ambassadors of the Prince of Peace 
have braved death from sleeping sickness 


and cannibals in African jungles; have 
touched the remotest borders of war 


stricken China . some have witnessed 
the new birth of Poland the spiritual 
birth which is making: a new Europe. Some 
have traveled through India, Russia and 
Guatamala. Florida will have nothing 
more thrilling this winter, more highly edu- 
cational, more important to the Chureh of 
Christ, than the messages from these men 
and women who walk in His footsteps. 
If in Florida, take advantage of one of 
these fine schools.” 


Good News from Timberville, Va. 
Through the enthusiasm and co-operation 
of Classical Secretary Mrs. Wayne Bowers, 
the girls of Trinity Church, Timberville, 
Va., were organized into a G. M. G. In 
conference with the girls, Mrs. Bowers ex- 
plained the aims and purpose of the organi- 
zation and succeeded in awakening a deep 
interest among the girls. Eighteen char- 
ter members were enrolled. The girls are 
alive to the pleasures and advantages of 
the Reading Course. A number of them 
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studied “West Indian Treasures” and plans 
have been made to join with the Woman’s 
Missionary Society in studying “India.” 
The Guild assumed responsibility for the 
Christmas program on Christmas night. 
The program consisted of appropriate de- 
votional service; also the tableau (talking) 
“When the Christ Child Passed Through” 
and the “Legend of the Black Madonna.” 
The offering was sent to Hoffman Orphans’ 
Home. We are indebted for the account 
of the organization and the G. M. G. activi- 
ties to Miss Wilda Garber, corresponding 
secretary of the new Guild. 


Called Home. Many years of devoted 
service in her denomination and through 
the Federation of Woman’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions, brought a large cirele of 
admiring and devoted friends to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fraser McDowell, wife of Bishop Me- 
Dowell and one of the vice-presidents of 
the Federation of Woman’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. On the eve of the New 
Year came word of her death. Mrs. Me- 
Dowell’s illness was of short duration—an 
attack of Angina, from which she could 
not recover. On Christmas Day she was 
in her usual state of health. 


Honor has come to the W. M.S. G. S. 
through the election of our president, Mrs. 
Anewalt, as one of the vice-presidents of 
the Federation of Woman’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. 


Miss Matilda Cook Speaks of Her Work. 
The people of Bethel Reformed Community 
Center had a busy and happy holiday sea- 
son. According to an established custom, 
both children and adults enjoyed a Thanks- 
giving treat: the adult group, a dinner 
with turkey and pumpkin pie—the alpha 
and omega of the feast; the children’s 
group, turkey sandwiches and pumpkin pie. 
The women of First Church, Rev. A. R. 
Tosh, pastor, furnished the home-made 
pumpkin pie. All of the Philadelphia 
Churches participated in furnishing the 
Christmas treat. Parents showed their 
interest by attending the service when a 
well rendered cantata and the Christmas 
story in shadow tableaux reflected credit 
on teachers and pupils. With necessary 
repairs to the building and preparation for 
the holidays following so closely upon Miss 
Gook’s taking over the work, there has 
not been time for a complete organization 
of groups and classes. A beginning has 
been made. Miss Cooke reports the fine 
interest of Rev. C. H. Ranck, director of 
Philadelphia Student Work. Through his 
co-operation several students have been as- 
sisting with the class work. 


G. M. G. and World Day of Prayer. A 
young woman who has been chosen to line 
up the girls in the World Day of Prayer 
writes: “This year we are hoping that 
many more groups of young people will 
share in the World Day of Prayer, Feb. 
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THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY 
By Epwarp L. Keuuer, Pastor, First Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


One of the leading criminologists of our day asked the author of this book, “Why 
don’t you preach a series of sermons dealing with the motives which actuated those 
who were implicated in the crucifixion of Jesus?” 
and complied with one of the criminologist’s chief requests, which was, “If you ever 
do preach such a series of sermons, speak out. 
over matters. You will be hitting at the taproot from which comes much of life’s 


sorrow.” 


Vital, practical, and not following the usual beaten paths, the author shows not 
only the sins which motivated political and religious leaders two thousand years ago 
He shows also that these very same sins “crucify him afresh” in our 


to crucify Jesus. 
own day. 


timely, and convincing than this book. 


THE CHAPTERS 


I. The Indifferent 
II. The Unfair 
Ill. The Prejudiced 
IV. The Hnvious 

V. The Slanderers 


Ready, February 15, 1931. 


GREAT DAYS OF THE LAST WEEK 


By B. H. BRUNER 


A series of brief, graphic addresses for the pre-Haster season. 
Day of Popularity, the Day of Loneliness, the Day of Trial and Rejection, the Day of 
Death and Seeming Defeat, and the Day of Victory and Vindication. 
made contention of the author, that the Church today is passing through these moods 
The whole series will offer countless suggestions and points of departure 
to the minister. The acclaim which greeted the publication of Mr. Bruner’s latest book, 
“Which Gospel Shall I Preach?”, indicates that he has a unique message for our 


and periods. 


generation. 


Ready, February 15, 1931 


PILATE’S THREE QUESTIONS 


By J. D. JONES 


This is a reprint of that section of the author’s book, ‘Watching the Cross,” in 
which the distinguished J. D. Jones deals with the three questions Pilate raised the 
It is issued in a moderate edition, in view of the demand 


night before the Crucifixion. 


for fresh material to be used in pre-Haster sermons and addresses. 
pleted a record-pastorate of thirty-three years at Bournemouth. 
evidenced by such a pastorate, has about it a quality which never tires, and a perennial 
newness of approach, and a certain unsparing scrutiny of the hearts of men. 


Ready, February 15, 1931 


The date when each book will be ready is indicated above. This 
time has been set by the publishers and the books cannot be secured 


anywhere at an earlier date. 


Place your order now and we will forward books as secon as 
they are supplied by the publisher. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


20.” Guild girls have been most active 
during the year and we trust each Guild 
will participate in a very special way. 


The reader is made to see clearly and feel deeply. 
books for Lenten reading but we venture the conviction that none is more pertinent, 


The author preached the sermons 


Strike from the shoulder. Do not gloss 


There are many good 


VI. The Greedy 
VII. The Traitorous 
VIil. The Deserters 

IX. The Cowardly 

X. The Crucified 


Price, $1.25 


They deal with the 


It is the ably 


Price, $1.00 


Dr. Jones com- 
His preaching, as is 


Price, 50 cents 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Speak to the president of your W. M. 8. 
and say the Guild wishes to have a part in 
observing the day. 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 


Text: Proverbs 22:6, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, And even when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” 

The celebration of Reformation Sunday 
last Sunday and the 368th Anniversary of 
the Heidelberg Catechism on Monday 
brought to our minds the fact that our 


denomination has had a long and useful 
history with which every boy and girl of 
our Chureh ought to become more familiar. 


The Heidelberg Catechism has been the 
text-book of instruction for preparing the 
young people of our Church for the Chris- 
tian life and for Church membership. 


There may be some persons, including 
ministers and Church members, who think 
the Heidelberg Catechism is out of date, 
and that other books ought to be used to 
prepare our boys and girls for Church mem- 
bership. In fact, some pastors are no 
longer using the Heidelberg Catechism, 


or are using it very little, having substi 
tuted something else for it. 
The Catechism is no more out of date 


than the Bible is, because every question 


and answer is based on the Bible. The 
Bible is the real text-book for Christian 
education, but it is so large and extensive 
that it would be impossible to teach more 
than a small portion of it to those who 
meet once a week for about six months to 


learn about the Christian life and to pre-— 


pare themselves for union with the Church. 

The Bible is the most up-to-date book in 
the world and has been the best seller 
any book published during the past 
tury. The Bible is a book, a library, 
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lends itself to the most modern explana- 
tion and interpretation, and is truly a lamp 
unto our feet and light unto our path. The 
Bible is better understood today than at 
any other time since it was written, and 
will never be surpassed by any other book 
in its particular field of religion, 

The Heidelberg Catechism, being based 
on the Bible, may also be made an up-to- 
date book, if rightly: understood and ex- 
plained. I have taught the Heidelberg 
Catechism every year for the past thirty- 
four years and have had no trouble to 
adapt its teaching to our day and genera- 
tion. It touches upon all the most impor- 
tant points of the Christian religion and 
arranges them in a simple and logical way 
in the form of questions and answers which 
may be easily read by the Catechumens 
and explained by the pastor. 

Following every answer of the Cate- 
chism there are a number of proof-texts 
from the Bible, generally from one to four, 
showing the verses of Scripture upon which 
the answers are based. When I attended 
Catechical lectures as a young man we 
used a Catechism in which all the proof- 
texts were given, but in the Catechism we 
use today many of them are omitted, but 
enough are printed to show the sources 
from which the answers are taken. 

I hope most of you, boys and girls, who 
read this will some day attend the Cate- 
chetical. class of your Church and _ will 
study the Catechism which your fathers 
and mothers studied, as well as your grand- 
parents and great-grandparents, and other 
generations of Reformed people for more 
than 350 years. 

The Heidelberg Catechism is so called 
because it was written and first published 
in the city of Heidelberg, Germany. I had 
the privilege and pleasure of visiting the 
city of Heidelberg, spending three days 
there, July 12, 13 and 14, 1913, the year 
in which the 850th anniversary of the 
Catechism was celebrated. Some friends 
and I visited Heidelberg Castle, in which 
lived the man who caused the Catechism 
to be prepared, and Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, in which the young men who com- 
posed it were professors. ‘' 

The Heidelberg Catechism was prepared 
at the request of Elector Frederick IIT, 
who became ruler of the Palatinate in 
1559. At that time a bitter theological 
warfare was going on between the Luth- 
eran and Reformed theologians, and sey- 
eral conflicting Catechisms were in use 
among the people. This caused a great deal 
of confusion. The Elector wanted to unite 
his people in one faith, to bring peace to 
the Church, and to establish the Reforma- 
tion in his province. He therefore asked a 
young professor of Heidelberg University, 
by the name of Zacharias Ursinus, to pre- 
pare a Catechism that might be used in all 
the Churches of the Palatinate. He was 
assisted by Caspar Olevianus and a com- 
mittee of learned men, 


After the Catechism had been carefully 
examined and fully approved by a Synod 
of the Palatinate, it was issued January 19, 
1563, as the Confession of the Reformed 
Chureh and ordered to be used in all the 
congregations, 

Because of its peaceful spirit the Heidel- 
berg Catechism soon became popular far 
beyond the Palatinate, and was received 
with the highest praise in Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland, Hungary, Po- 
land, and especially in Holland. And ever 
since then it has continued in use in all 
the Reformed Churches of these countries, 
and has since been introduced into many 
other countries, particularly the United 
States, Japan and China. 

The Catechism was originally written in 
German, but has been translated into the 
languages of the countries named above, 
and also into Spanish, Italian, Greek, He- 
brew, Arabic and Malay. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Smellie says, “After the Bible itself 
and ‘The Imitation of Christ’? and ‘The 
Pilgrims’ Progress’, it is believed that no 
book ean rival the Heidelberg Catechism 
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of Ursinus and Olevianus in the number of 
its versions. And wherever it has come, 
men have loved it and prized it for its 
worth,” 

The Heidelberg Catechism is used in our 
country by the Reformed Church in the 
United States, formerly called the German 
Reformed Church, and by the Reformed 
Church in America, formerly known as 
the Dutch Reformed Church, The best 
English translation of the Catechism was 
made by a Committee appointed by the 
General Synod of our Church. It was pub- 
lished in 1863, the year in which the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Catechism 
was celebrated, and is for that reason 
known as the Tercentenary Edition. 


Millions of persons have been taught the 
way of the Christian life as presented in 
the Heidelberg Catechism during the twelve 
generations that have come and gone since 
it was first published, and I hope many 
more generations will find it helpful in 
showing them the way of salvation. 


I have no room to speak of the contents 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, except to say 
in a few words that its plan and arrange- 
ment follows the method of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. It has one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine questions in all, and 
these are divided into three parts. After 
two introductory questions, the first part 
treats of the sin and misery of man, as 
do the opening chapter of Romans; the 
second part, like the central portion of St. 
Paul’s epistle, deals with man’s redemption 
by Christ; and the third part, like the 
closing chapters of the epistle, has to do 
with the thankfulness of the redeemed, or 
the Christian life which is to be lived in 
such a way as to show continually the 
gratitude the Christian feels for the bless- 
ing of salvation, 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE SEVEN 
WORDS, ETC. 


1. Westmoreland 4. Hottentot 
2, Carpentry 5. Warranted 
3. Manhattan 6. Fortuneless 


7. Bombardment 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 14 


x * % * * 
* % * * * 
% * * % * 
* * % % x 
Across: 
1. A title of nobility. 
2. One who oils a machine. 
3. Extreme, going beyond others, 
4, Courageous, full of nerve. 
5. Shallow receptacles for carrying 
articles. 
Down: 


Same as across, 
A. M. §. 


Barber: “Your hair needs cutting badly.” 

Patron: “No, it doesn’t; it needs cut- 
ting nicely. 
time.” 


You cut it badly the last 


A Sweet Time For Three 
Black Bears 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


(True Story) 


We have all been told an old fairy tale 
that begins, “Once upon a time there 
were three bears.” This story is different. 
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It is about a mother bear and her two 
eubs who went walking one afternoon in 
Northern Michigan and met with most 
surprising luck, It was good luck too 
for bears, and gave them something to 
dream about all winter under the snow. 
This story of the long, long ago, begins, 
however, with a little girl, whose name 
was Mildred. She lived on a backwoods 
farm two and one-half miles from a mill 
settlement called Duncan, on Lake Huron, 
One autumn day little Mildred’s mother 
found that she had no sugar left in the 


log cabin, and that she needed other 
groceries, too. So this mother took her 


little girl by the hand and went to the 
mill store for the sugar and other gro- 
ceries. It was a delightful holiday for 
them. 

When they left home they walked down 
their own road from the cabin to Little 
Billy’s Creek. They crossed the creek and 
followed their own road until they came 
out on what was known as “The Old Plank 
Road.” Little Mildred and her mother 
might have walked away in the direction 
that would have led them out toward the 
wide, wide world. Instead, they walked 
in the opposite direction to the end of 
the road at Duncan, 

They enjoyed every step of the walk 
through the evergreen woods to Dunean, 
and it was fun to buy sugar and groceries 
at the mill store. The storekeeper at Dun- 
can tried to tease Mildred about the sugar. 
He wished to be told what her mother was 
going to do with all that sugar. He 
guessed almost everything that sugar could 
be used for, except what really happened. 

Nearly all the way home little Mildred 
talked and laughed happily about frosted 
cakes and cookies, and birds and flowers, 
and everything that was delightful. But 
when the travelers were near the place 
where the home road met the Old Plank 
Road, they saw a fearsome, though wonder- 
ful, sight. 

Coming straight toward them, down the 
Old Plank Road, was a huge mother bear 
with her two cubs. The sun was shining 
upon them, making their thick fur coats 
look dazzling. They were walking rather 
fast. 

It isn’t strange that little Mildred’s 
mother didn’t care to meet the three black 
bears. They were perfect strangers to her, 
and they looked as if they might be rough 
playmates for her little girl. So little 
Mildred’s mother said quietly, “Milly, do 
you know what those animals are?” 

“They are bears,’ was the solemn 
answer. 

“Come, then,’ advised her mother. “We 
will walk fast and perhaps we can reach 
our road before they get there!” 

They walked so fast that they almost 
ran, and, sure enough, Milly and her 
mother reached their road before the hears 
did. 

Milly’s mother knew a rule of the woods. 
According to this rule, wild animals must 
be met face to face. She had been told 
by hunters that no animal in the north 
woods ever touches a man who stands with 
his back against the trunk of a tree, fac- 
ing the animal. When little Mildred’s 
mother remembered that she must never 
let a bear see her running away, she knew 
what to do. 


“Run now, Milly,” said she, “just as 
fast as you can, and call your father and 
the boys from the field, to shoot these 
bears. I’) follow you after you have safe- 
ly erossed Little Billy’s Creek!” 

Little Milly ran like a deer, but her 
mother walked slowly on toward the bears. 
As she walked, she began scattering her 
groceries along the Old Plank Road, the 
package of cheese, and tin can of food. 
Then she untied the sack of sugar, and 
began pouring it out in white piles on the 
brown road. 


bi 


When the groceries were all thrown 
away and the sugar sack was empty, 


Milly’s mother walked swiftly backward, 
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still facing the bears, until she reached 
her own road. Then she watched and 
waited until little Mildred had crossed 


the bridge over Little Billy’s Creek, and 
the three bears had found the sugar. Even 
then she waited a minute longer to enjoy 
the sight of three bears telling one another 
how delighted they were to find such a 
treat. 


After a minute, though, Mildred’s 
mother also ran like a deer, or even 
faster, until she reached her own home. 


She wished to get out of sight while the 
bears were busy with the sugar. 

When the father and the boys went out 
with their guns in search of three bear- 
skins for rugs, there was not a bear to be 
seen. The tin cans of food were there, 
hut not a grain of sugar was left in the 
road. The three bears had eaten it all, 

“They must have had a sweet time,” 
said Mildred’s father. He laughed about 
it, and said that the bears were welcome 
to the sugar, because they had not tried 
to take his little girl home to their cave, 
or wherever they lived. 

A few days later the lightkeeper of the 
Sheboygan Point Lighthouse told little 
Mildred and her family that he, too, saw 
the bears. He said that about sunset time 
of the day, when her mother treated the 
bears with sugar, he looked from the tower 
window just in time to see a beautiful 
sight. He saw three black bears, a mother 
and her two big cubs, coming down the 
Old Plank Road. He saw them leave the 
road, walk to the beach, and all the way 


around Lighthouse Point. Then they 
climbed the hill beyond the light, and 


trotted away into the woods. 

He assured little Mildred that the three 
bears looked so contented and cheerful he 
was sure they had enjoyed her mother’s 
party. 

“Tt doesn’t take much to make baby 
bears happy,” said that lightkeeper of long 
ago to little Mildred—and how he laughed! 

The next time Mildred and her mother 
went to Duncan to buy sugar, they went 
with the horse and buggy. 


“JT think this scenery is heavenly.” 
“Um, I don’t know. Take away the moun- 
tains and the lake, and it is just like 


anywhere else.”—Lustige Koelner Zeitung. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene 8. De Chant 


Faces have 
Birthday Lady: 


always fas-ci-na-ted your 
you like faces too. And 
down here at Atlantic City at the 388th 
Conference of Foreign Missions of North 
America, I see many faces every day; and 
on the boardwalk too. Some faces haunt 
me, like the face of her I saw last night,— 
a haggard old creature, scantily dressed, 
and on her feet a pair of shiny rubbers 
half a size too large. Then there is the 
face of the gay little girl who pushes her 
grandma along the boardwalk in a wheel- 
chair; the deep red cheeks too, of a little 


boy in scarlet, just back from a long ride ° 


along the ocean; the face of her, who tries 
so hard to be young,—with powder and 
much paint, and with dyed hair peeping 
out from a flapper‘s pull-down hat; faces, 
too, of brides and bridegrooms here on a 
joyous honeymoon; and of convention men 
swinging canes. But the faces I’m most 
earnest about are the missionary faces at 
the Conferences: cheeks that have weath- 
ered the heat of India and of Africa; in- 
tense cold too; typhoons and storms at sea; 
lips that have told of Jesus to thousands 
of blacks and those of olive-skin; lips too 
that have brought healing in telling about 
the Great Physician, while hands and brain 
and heart have performed miracle opera- 
tions; noses that have discovered opium 
and other evil smells, and brains that have 
changed them into smells that are clean 


and good; brows furrowed with care be- 
cause we homefolks do not give more free- 
ly of our money and so keep many thou- 
sands from hearing about Jesus, Who 
blesses little children; and missionary eyes 
into which thousands have looked,—in the 
Far East, in the Near East, in Africa, the 
islands of the sea, in the Americas and in 
Europe—eyes that have a gleam in them,— 
the gleam of God’s love and of His peace. 
And so I would have us think about our 
face,—our cheeks, our nose, our brow, our 
lips—and ask God to keep on helping us 
to let shine from our eyes, His light and 
love. 


Waiter: “Mr. Brown’s left his umbrella 
again. I helieve he’d leave his head if it 
were loose.” 

Manager—“I dare say you're right. I 
lieard him say only yesterday he was going 
to Switzerland for his lungs.”’—Pathfinder, 


“The snake to which I refer,’ said the 
school teacher, “is said to strike with 
mathematical precision.” 

“Do you mean an adder, sir?” suggested 


a bright pupil—Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE MEASURING STICK 
By Edith L. Reid 


George and Elsie live next door to each 
other, They are in the same ¢lass at school, 
and in the spelling test they each missed 
two words out of ten. 

When George gave his spelling paper to 
his mother, she exclaimed, “Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself! I suppose you let 
Jim Martin go to the head of the class 
again. If you would study as Jim does 
Mother wouldn’t have to feel bad about 
your spelling paper.” 

“Spelling’s easy for Jim,” George pro- 
tested, “he can remember anything. I 
brought mine home last night and studied 
half an hour, but I was afraid I’'d miss 
and so I did.” 

George’s mother thought she was using 
the best method to make her son study. 
Iver since George had started to school 
she had tried to get him to do better. This 
comparative idea was good, but she had 
always used the wrong measuring stick. 
She had held him up against another in- 
stead of against himself. The truth was 
that her own pride was hurt. She didn’t 
want Jim to succeed above her own son. 
The inference to be drawn, then, by George 
or anyone else is that if Jim had missed 
two words out of ten, then George’s mis- 
spelled words would not have mattered. 

But what did Elsie’s mother do about 
the spelling record? Since both mothers, 
afterwards, told the teacher all that was 
said about it, another method of dealing 
with unsatisfactory school work is avail- 
able. 

“When do you have the next spelling 
test?” Elsie’s mother asked, and when told 
that it was in two weeks, she said, “Well, 
we'll just forget this paper and think about 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 


The political bigot votes for his 
party regardless of what it chances 
to be standing for, remarking that 
principles are known by the com- 
pany they keep. 
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the fine one you'll have next time. What 
can you do that you didn’t do this week, 
so as to win in a contest with your best 
record?” 

“T’ll review my words for five minutes 
every day,’ volunteered Elsie; “this time 
I let my reviewing go until the last day.” 

There was not a word from _ Elsie’s 
mother about what anyone else in the class 
had done. Her little daughter was en- 
couraged to do her own best, not the best 
of some other pupil. Elsie was held re- 
sponsible. She was made her own disci- 
plinarian, She was not crushed by the 
recollection of her own lapse in spelling 
and by the victory of a classmate. Rather 
was she inspired to press forward towards 
her own shining ideal. 

Not all children can he at the head of 
the class or leader in the game or winner 
of a trophy. But every child should covet 
advancement and enjoy mastery of his 
individual problems. 

It is discouraging to hold up an exam- 
ple of excellence before a child which he 
can never hope to attain. He may not be 
either physically or mentally equipped to 
reach such a standard. But every child 
can step ahead of his own past record if 
he has any intelligent guidance at all. And 
the thrill of knowing that he is better this 
week than last will bolster up his spirit 
and make him surprise himself, 


“The kindergarten is regarded by mod- 
ern educators as an essential part of every 
elementary school system that lays any 
claim to completeness, The kindergarten 
idea should have the hearty support of 
parents and school officials everywhere.”— 
N. W. Walker, Acting Dean, School of 
Education, The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

If you desire to get a kindergarten 
opened for the little ones of your com- 
munity, write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth St., 
New York, for literature and advice. 


Mrs, Spuggs (talking to laundryman): 
“Pll be glad to give you as much business 
as I can. You’ve been very courteous.” 


Willie: “Ill help, too, mister, by getting 
iny clothes as muddy as possible.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


The Family Altar 


By Prof. H. H. Wernecke 


HELP FOR WEEK OF JAN. 26-FEB. 1 


Practical Thought: “Surely He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 

Memory Hymn: “Standing at the Portal 
of the Opening Year.” 


Monday—Power Over Unclean Spirits 
Luke 4:31-37 


How different the picture of Jesus would 
be if we did not have His miracles, deeds 
that constitute a large part of His going 
about and doing good. And out of the 
forty-five specifically narrated as wrought 
by Him, thirty-six were miracles of restora- 
tion from sickness and death, not to men- 
tion the vast number of other curses of 
which we have not detailed record, He 
was indeed the Good Physician. Today 
mental derangement is one of the saddest 
afflictions of mankind. Only since Jesus 
has come, have definite relief and curative 
measures been attempted. A British spe- 
cialist claims that the most powerful and 
effective sedative and preventive of men- 
tal disorder is the habit of prayer. Are 
we making use of this God-ordained means? 

Prayer: We thank ‘Thee, our loving 
Father, for giving us healthy minds that — 
enable us to think Thy thoughts after — 
Thee. Even as a flower gradually unfol 
its beauty of design and color, so Th 
dost cause us as Thy children, young 
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old, to develop into individual beings of 
varied capacities and interests. Cause us 
all through Thy Spirit to have our minds 
taught and controlled by Thee in order 
that we may glorify Thy name. Amen. 
Prayer for children to use: 

Thank You for our Savior dear, 

Who to us is always near, 

Whose dear name we love to sing, 

Thank You, God, for everything! 

Amen. 


Tuesday—Healing the Sick 
Luke 4:38-44 

The sympathetic heart of Jesus made 
Him yearn to relieve the ills of mankind 
so that we read, “He laid His hands on 
every one of them, and healed them.” Of 
infinitely greater importance than the heal- 
ing of men’s bodies, however, is the procla- 
mation of the good tidings of the Kingdom 
of God. Medical missionaries, Christian 
doctors,—these we ought to haye. But if 
we are to have them and if the people 
who are healed by them are to have a 
worthy purpose in life, then the Good 
News of the Physician of the Soul must 
be taught and preached. 

Prayer: We rejoice, O Savior, in the 
manifold provisions for the relief of the 
ills of mankind that Thou hast provided. 
For medical science and nursing that have 


reduced suffering, we are grateful. But 
our hearts are stirred to even greater 
thanksgiving when we remember that 


Thou didst redeem us, body and soul, to be 
Thine own. Amen. 


Wednesday—Cleansing the Leper 
Luke 5:12-16 
Leprosy is one of the most dreadful of 
human maladies. In its contagiousness and 
loathsomeness, it is an intensely realistic 
and frightful symbol of sin “shcwing out- 


wardly in rotting limbs what sin does 
inwardly in rotting the soul.’ The Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth Ave., 


N. Y., reports an increasing number of 
cures of certain types of leprosy through 
the use of Chaulmoogra oil. Such news is 
refreshing and ought to prompt us to in- 
crease our gifts for relief and prevention. 
But what are these cures over against the 
millions of repentant sinners who have 
heard Jesus’ words, “Be thou clean” and 
are rejoicing in His cleansing power? 
Prayer: We rejoice, O gracious God, that, 
like as a father pitieth his children so 
Thou pitiest them that fear Thee. We 
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would praise Thee at this time for the 
assurance that we have, that Thou healest 
all our diseases. But even more comfort- 
ing is it to know that as far as the east 
is from the west, so far hast Thou removed 
our transgressions from us, through Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Amen, 


Thursday—Raising the Dead 
Luke 8:49-56 

“Jesus never attended a funeral,” said 
D, L. Moody. Whenever He met a funeral 
procession, death had to flee, for He was 
und is the Resurrection and the Life. Aside 
trom Jesus, death remains the Grim Mon- 
ster and when our loved ones are taken, 
we have no satisfying and abiding com- 
fort. But, on the basis of Jesus’ words 
and works, and above all, His resurrection, 
we can exclaim, “Oh death, where is thy 
sting? O- grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be unto God who hath given us the 
victory.” 

Prayer: For all our needs Thou dost pro- 
vide, O Father in heaven. Not only the 
necessities of life hast Thou given us, but 
much more. May then Thy goodness lead 
us to repentance. To the great question, 
Whither are we going? Thou hast given 
us the comforting answer, “I will receive 
you unto Myself that where I am there ye 
may be also.” May we so live that we 
may share in the joy of seeing Thee. Amen. 


Friday—Physician of Souls 


Mark 2:1-12 
The sufferer was a paralytic, utterly 


prostrated. Not only was he suffering se- 
verely, but he was altogether helpless. The 
mode of cure adopted by our Lord in this 
case was somewhat unusual. — Generally 
tle administered relief to the body before 
restoring health to the soul; in this case 
the process is just the reverse of this. The 
healing is beautifully summarized by Ben- 
gel, “The bed had borne the man, now the 
man bore the bed.” Through this visible 
undeniable exercise of Divine power in 
relieving the body, He proved that He 
possessed the power and not only the 
power but the legitimate authority, to re- 
store the soul from the disease of sin. 

Prayer: 

“Forgive our sins, that they no more 
May grieve and haunt us as before 
As we forgive their trespasses 
Who unto us have done amiss; 

Thus let us dwell in charity 
And serve each other willingly.” Amen. 
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Saturday—A Healing Ministry 
Matt. 9:35-10:1 


It has been said that were we to judge 
the employment of Jesus by His recorded 
acts only, without reference to His words, 
we might with the strictest propriety say 
that Jesus followed the medical profession, 
—so frequent are the references to His min- 
istry of healing, Such expressions as “heal- 
ing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness” and “gave them authority over 
unclean spirits, to cast them out,” remind 
us of the vast extent of Jesus’ healing min- 
istry. What He did, He wants His disci- 
ples to do. How much of the healing min- 
istry today is directly or indirectly indebt- 
ed to and inspired by Jesus? Have we a 
part in it in the support of hospitals and 
the numerous means used today to relieve 
distress? And are we co-operating in the 
spirit of Jesus? 


Prayer: Bless, O Lord, the ministry of 
merey in the care of the sick. Give wis- 
dom and patience and, above all, love to 
those engaged in this noble work and may 
it more and more be done “as unto Thee.” 
Amen. 


Sunday—tThe Price of Redemption 
Isa. 53:1-6 
_ Two great truths have been emphasized 
in our Seripture reading this week. First, 
Jesus definitely spent Himself in His heal- 


ing ministry, relieving the distressed, 
“bore their diseases.” In addition, these 


infirmities and diseases symbolize sin, so 
that in healing them, Jesus showed His 
power to heal sin. “He must be blind in- 
deed who sees not in this Physician the 
Divine Healer; in this Christ the Light of 
the World, the Restorer of what sin has 
blighted; the joy in our world’s deep sor- 
row.” To have our bodies and minds re- 
stored to health is a cause of great rejoic- 
ing with family, loved ones and friends, 
hut there is “joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 


Prayer: 

“Hail, Thou once despised Jesus! 
Hail, Thou Galilean King! 
Thou didst suffer to release us; 
Thou didst free salvation bring. 
Hail, Thou agonizing Savior, 
Bearer of our sin and shame! 
By Thy merits we find favor: 
Life is given through Thy name.” 
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Wireless is about to conquer the vast 
Arabian desert. A contract has just been 
signed between King Ibn Saud and _ the 
Marconi company for 15 wireless stations, 
whieh will link every important centre in 
the joint kingdom of Hedjaz and Nejd. 
Within 18 months it will be possible to 
flash instantaneous messages from the Red 
Sea to the Persian Gulf across the desert 
which Colonel T. E. Lawrence took 
weeks to cross during the World War, The 
holy city of Mecea will have its wireless 
telephone and telegraph. 

Ten giant Italian seaplanes completed 
a flight of 1,875 miles across the South 
Atlantic Ocean from Bolama, Africa, to 
Natal, Brazil, Jan. 6. The flight ended at 
Rio de Janeiro. General Balbo, Italian Air 
Minister, led the flight. 

Secretary of State Stimson has sent a 
scathing note to Liberia on slavery exist- 
ing there and has threatened a break with 
that republic unless that country makes 
some move to abolish slavery and clean 
out the high officials responsible: for it. 


The League of Nations and the State De- 
partment made publie the slavery report 
simultaneously on Jan. 10. 

Of a total of 920 editorials on the 
World Court published in 475 newspapers 
throughout the United States during De- 
cember, 731, or 79 per cent, favored ad- 
herenece to the court on the basis of the 
Root formula, according to an announee- 
ment by the National World Court Com- 
mittee. 

Placing the number of totally unem- 
ployed persons in the United States at 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000, Colonel Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s Emer- 
geney Committee for Employment, has tes- 
tified before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Jan. 7, that in his opinion the 
various construction programs throughout 
the country this year, involving expendi- 
tures of $2,500,000,000, were adequate to 
handle the existing situation. 

Unanimous opposition to the proposal by 
Senator Ashurst that the United States 
buy Lower California and part of the 


State of Sonora from Mexico is expressed 
in editorials in all important newspapers 
in Mexico. 

Failures of banks in the United States 
in 1930 were more than double in number 
and more than four times greater in lia- 
bilities than in 1929, according to a re- 
port issued by R. G. Dun & Co. 

Dr. Edward Channing, winner of the 
1925 Pulitzer Prize in Ameriean History 
and McLean professor emeritus of ancient 
and modern history at Harvard, died sud- 
denly at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 7. He was 74 years old, and the son 
of the Jate William Ellery Channing. 

Pope Pius XI issued his eneyelieal on 
marriage Jan. 8. He condemns trial mar- 
riage, divorce and birth control as un- 
christian and makes chaste wedlock the 
basis of the home. He scores pagan propa- 
ganda in novels and theatres and ealls on 
the State to help the moral fight. 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, founder 
and president general of the International 
Sunshine Society, died at her home in 
Brooklyn Jan. 8. She was in her 71st year. 


Dr. Adolph Lorenz, Vienna surgeon, has 
arrived in the United States. He was ac- 
companied by his son, Dr. Albert Lorenz. 

Unemployed persons in Germany on Jan. 
1 numbered 4,357,000, according to reeent 
official figures. This was an increase of 
380,000 sinee mid-December. 
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Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of 
New York, speaking at an anti-Commun- 
ist mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, 
denounced the Communist movement in 
America as a menace that should be out- 
lawed and driven from our shores. Mr. 
Fish is chairman of the House Committee 
which for several months has been inves- 
tigating Communistic activities in the 
United States. 

The Senate called back the confirmation 
of three en the Power Board—Smith, Gar- 
saud and Draper. A complicated political 
situation is expected to result, as Presi- 
dent Hoover will not return the papers of 
confirmation, taking the position that the 
three commissioners are now legally in 
office. 

A resolution declaring the seat of Sena- 
tor James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, va- 
eant has been offered in the Senate by 
Senator Nye, chairman of the Senate con- 
mittee which investigated campaign funds. 

George H. Smith, writer of children’s 
stories, died at his home in Maplewood, 
N. J., Jan. 9. He was 57. He started his 
career as a humorous writer and creator 
of children’s stories in 1909, when he 
wrote under the name of Farmer Smith. 
He was in charge of the “Farmer Smith 
Rainbow Club,” with 50,000 children mem- 
bers in Philadelphia and 100,000 in other 
cities. 

Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher, re- 
tired, died at his home in Potsdam, N. Y., 
Jan. 9. He was a Spanish War leader and 
a dominating figure in the Navy, having 
served nearly half a century. 

The publication of all the Spanish lan- 
guage newspapers of Havana and one 
anti-government English language news- 
paper, “The Havana American,” was or- 
dered indefinitely suspended at Havana, 
Jan. 9, by President Machado at the sug- 
gestion of the Seeretary of the Interior, 
Jose Clemente Vivaneos. The suspension 
is to keep news of revolutionary move- 
ments from the Interior. 

Dr. John Grier Hibben has announced 
his intention of retiring as president of 
Princeton University in June, 1932, when 
he will have completed a term of 20 years 
as its administrative head. Dr. Hibben 
will be 70 in April. 

After a foreed landing near Warsaw, 
Amy Johnson, British aviatrix, has given 
up her plans to fly to Peking across Si- 
beria, at least until spring. 

By a vote of 56 to 10, the Senate, Jan. 
10, passed the Jones maternity and in- 
faney bill, which provides for an annual 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for Federal as- 
sistance to the States for the protection 
of motherhood and childhood. 

Nathan Straus, world-famous philan- 
thropist, benefactor of the sick and the 
poor in many lands, champion of Zionism 
and dean of American Jewry, died at his 
hotel in New York City, Jan. 11. Mr. 
Straus was in his 83rd year. 

President Hoover, in a letter to Judge 
Payne, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, has approved an appeal to the pub- 
lie by the organization for $10,000,000 to 
aid farmer victims of the drought who 
cannot be adequately cared for by the 
local relief associations. The President as- 
serted that the problem now is to supply 
food and elothing to the farmers, and that 
this cannot be done with the $5,000,000 
already set aside for that purpose by the 
Red Cross. 

A new political movement entitled “The 
Christian Socialist Crusade” has been 
launched by a number of Laborite mem- 
bers of Parliament and clergymen in Eng- 
land. George Lansbury, First Commis- 
sioner of Works in the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment, is chairman. 

Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor of 
England, made public, Jan. 12, the find- 
ings of the round table conference com- 
mittee in London on the federal structure 
of the new constitution of India, under 
which that country is to govern herself. 
In some respects the organie law by which 


India hopes to convert her provinces and 
independent states into an orderly federa- 
tion with 320,000,000 inhabitants resem- 
bles the United States Constitution, 
framed in 1787 for a Federal government 
for the 13 original States, with an aggre- 
gate population of less than 4,000,000. 

At this writing not a word nor a sign 
of the “Tradewind,” with Mrs. Beryl Hart 
and William §. MacLaren, have been re- 
ceived since it took off from Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Jan. 10. 

Intense cold has taken a big toll of life 
in the Far East. <A blizzard swept from 
the mainland across Korea to Japan, un- 
roofing 1,000 Japanese houses. It is feared 
that thousands have perished from the in- 
tense cold in Northern China alone. The 
cold wave is described as the most severe 
since 1893. 

Will Rogers is spending three weeks on 
a tour of Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas, 
appearing before audiences and giving all 
funds collected to the unemployed. 


The Chinese Government has requested 
the League of Nations to send two of its 
experts to Nanking to give the National- 
ists their advice on the reconstruction of 
China. 


MAKING YOUR WILL 


Have you made your will? Making a 
will does not shorten your life, and you 
alone know to what cause you wish to 
leave your property. 

It is possible to do good and to be a 
great blessing to many people through the 
long years of the future. Instead of hay- 
ing your property scattered and lost, why 
not make it a splendid memorial and make 
your own life a blessing to future gen- 
erations? 

If you have not made your will, do it 
now. If you have already made your will, 
ask yourself whether you have made the 
best possible disposition of your property. 
Have you remembered the aged and dis- 
abled ministers and widows of the Re- 
formed Church? If you have not done so, 
you can add this paragraph to your will: 

No. . I give, devise and bequeath 
to the Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
Reformed Chureh in the United States, 
with offices at 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia,; Pas) they suri otesmer. en eice or the 
following lands and premises (here insert 
name, location, and legal deseription), to 
have and to hold the same, with all thereto 
belonging, to the said Board of Ministerial 
Relief, its successors, and assigns forever. 

Or to give a part of your estate: 

No. . I give, devise and bequeath 
to the Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 
with offices at 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., all or a stated fractional part 
of the rest, residue and remainder of my 
estate, real or personal, and mixed, of 
which I may have any interest. 

Insert either of the above, or add one 
or the other to your will. Have the above 
properly witnessed. Some States require 
two, while others require three witnesses. 
You had better have three witnesses. In 
some States a seal is necessary, but gen- 
erally the word (Seal) written with a pen 
with a scroll around it is sufficient. 

If you do not make a will the court 
must appoint an administrator to settle up 
your affairs. This person will have charge 
and control of your property for at least 
one year after your death. This person 
may have no experience in such matters, 
and your property may be lost. By mak- 
ing a will you can select your own execu- 
tor and you can divide your property, 
which will seem most just and equitable 
to all parties concerned. Making a will is 
not a difficult matter and should be at- 
tended to promptly. 

By remembering our aged ministers in 
your will you will render a great service 
to the Church; you will encourage young 
men to enter the ministry; you will en- 
courage those now in the ministry and en- 


able them to render more efficient service; 
and you will help to bring food and shel- 
ter to those who have labored to make 
this a better world in which to live. 

If you desire additional information, 
write to the Board of Ministerial Relief, 
1505 Rage Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


COMPREHENSIVE FINAL EXAMINA- 
TION PLAN ADOPTED FOR 
F. AND M. SENIORS 

The faculty of Franklin and Marshall! 
College has adopted a plan of compre- 
hensive final examinations for seniors, 
which will be given to the present fresh- 
man class in 1934 and to succeeding classes. 
when they reach the end of their senior 
year. These examinations cover the field 
of each student’s major study, in which: 
he has taken several courses, and must be 
passed as a prerequisite to graduation. 

The comprehensive examination plan has 
been under consideration for two years or 
more, and a committee consisting of Prof. 
Nevin Schaeffer, chairman, Prof. Mitchel 
Carrol and Prof. 8. N. Hagen, made ai 
study of similar systems at other colleges. 
Thev recommended a plan suited to the 
needs and conditions of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 

Under the plan all seniors graduating im 
1934 and thereafter will be expected to 
view as a unit the field in which lies their 
major interest, and to which they devote: 
special attention throughout two or more: 


years. 
“Instead of regarding their study as a: 
series of unconnected and _ unrelated! 


courses, students will be encouraged to 
realize that the work of one course has: 
bearing upon another and that the mate- 
rial of one course must be earried over 
into following and more mature courses,” 
explained Prof. Schaeffer. “They will also 
be stimulated to organize and to unify the 
various matters they have studied in the 
courses of their special field. They will be 
led not merely to learn facts, but also to 
think about these facts, and to relate them 
over a wider period than is possible within 
the limits of a single course.” 

The students will take the regular 
courses in their major subject and the 
regular examinations in these courses, ex- 
cept in the second term of the senior year,. 
when the course examinations of the major 
will be merged with the comprehensive 
final examinations. In organizing their 
knowledge and in relating the various: 
courses of the major, they will be guided 
by prepared outlines and reading lists,. 
and by conferences with assigned mem-- 
bers of the faculty. 

“This idea of comprehensive final ex- 
aminations,”’ Prof. Schaeffer said, “is one: 
that is finding wide acceptance among our 
leading colleges, Harvard, Dartmouth,. 
Princeton, Haverford, Swarthmore, Bow- 
doin, Wesleyan, and others.” 


ITEMS IN THE MINUTES OF THE 
EASTERN SYNOD FOR 1930 REFERA- 
BLE TO THE SEVERAL CLASSES AT 
THEIR ANNUAL MEETINGS IN 1931 


Assembled by the Rev. J. Rauch Stein, 
D. D., Stated Clerk of the Eastern Synod,. 
for the information of officers, committ- 
tees, and delegates at the approaching 
Annual Sessions of its 13 Classes. ; 

Item 1; pages 5, 144-147. Report of the 
enrollment and attendance of the delegates 
from each of the 13 Classes, together with 
the record of those delegates who were 
properly exeused from certain sessions. 

Item 2; (a) page 25. Report of balances 
October 7, 1930, for each of the 13 Classes 
on their Eastern Synod Contingent Fund 
Apportionments, and the attention of Leb- 
anon and Eastern Hungarian Classes ealled 
to their overdue indebtedness. ; 

(b) page 130. The Treasurer of each 


Classis requested to make payment of the _ 
Synodieal Contingent Apportionment tem — 
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days before the annual meeting of the 
Synod. 

(c) page 130. The Treasurer of each 
Classis requested to send apportionment 
moneys to the Treasurer of the Eastern 
Synod for Eastern Synod Contingent, Sem- 
inary Aid, Cedar Crest College, Phoebe 
Home and Beneficiary Education; but to 
send money to the Treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Synod for the General Synod’s Con- 
tingent Fund Apportionment and for the 
American Bible Society, for the year 1931. 

(d) page 130. Record of the new appor- 
tionments for the Eastern Synod referred 
to each of the Classes. 

(e) page 131. The Apportionments of 
the General Synod for the year 1931 listed, 
for reference and information, as sent 
down to each Classis for the Budgets -of 
the Boards of the Church; also for the 
American Bible Society and the General 
Synod Contingent Fund. 

Item 3; (a) page 31. Every Classis re- 
quested to support the causes of the King- 
dom to the full extent of the quotas asked 
by the Synod. 

(b) page 31. The Classes requested to 
give a worth-while hearing to their Class- 
ical Committees on Missions and Steward- 
ship at their fall meetings. 

(c) page 31. Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committees to meet frequent- 
ly, issue bulletins, hold consistorial confer- 
ences and encourage essay, poster and ora- 
torical contests, and urge congregational 
treasurers to remit benevolent moneys 
monthly. 

Item 4; page 37. Classes to urge (a) all 
its pastors and consistories to give the rep- 
resentatives of the Anti-Saloon League a 
cordial hearing, and (b) to urge all its 
pastors to present to the people the im- 
perative need of going to the polls and 
registering their conviction in behalf of 
the 18th Amendment. 

Item 5; page 41. The Classes requested 
to redeem their subscriptions to Catawba 
College in full. (Classical Representatives 
on Synod’s Committee to co-operate should 
report the present situation. ) 

Item 6; page 42. A definite program of 
evangelism recommended to interest non- 
chureh members; the Classes advised to 
consult with the Superintendent of 
Evangelism; to emphasize Christian edu- 
cation in its modern form; to inelude in- 
struction classes for teaching and training 
the young for church membership; to en- 
courage the observance of the Week of 
Prayer, special Lenten Season efforts, the 
reading of the Church literature and regu- 
lar and systematic giving for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom. 

Item 7; page 43. Each Classis requested, 
where not already done, to elect a compe- 
tent Permanent Committee on Publicity 
to function in the ways suggested by the 
Synodical Committee on Publicity. 

Item 8; page 45. Classes urged to hold 
Conferences on Christian Education in con- 
nection with their meetings; a plan for the 
organization of the Classical Committee on 
Christian Education submitted; Classes ad- 
vised to provide a substantial budget for 
the use of its Classical Committee and to 
supply financial under-girding promptly for 
the Synod’s Camp at Mensch Mill. 

Item 9; pages 46, 49, 52, 53 and 108. 
The place of Camp Mensch Mill in the 
Chureh program of leadership training 
commended to the Classis for careful con- 
sideration; the raising of the original 
$10,000 as distributed to the various 
Classes (see page 49) to be continued; and 
Classes or congregations invited to assume 
the cost of providing additional urgently 
needed cottages. 

Item 10; page 54. The Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church recommended to ministers 
anad elders for reading and support. 

Item 11; page 55. The financial support 
of Miss Agnes Wolf, the teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Bowling Green Academy, Ken- 
tucky, again commended through the 
Classes to congregations and individuals. 
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Item 12; page 57. Classes urged to co- 
operate in the organization of chapters of 
the Churchmen’s League in local congrega- 
tions. 

Item 13; (a) page 59. The attention of 
certain of the Classes called to designated 
failures and irregularities in their printed 
minutes, 

(b) pages 59, 63, 64, 65. Synod makes 
response to the overture from Philadel- 
phia, West Susquehanna and Lebanon 
Classes. 

(c) page 60. Synod urges several of the 
Classes to comply with certain specified 
requests. 

Item 14; page 64. The several Classes 
requested to appoint delegates to the An- 
nual Pastors’ State Convention at Harris- 
burg, Jan. 26, 27, under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches. 

Item 15; page 80. Classes requested to 
commend the Summer School of Theology 
or Religious Education to the pastors, eld- 
ers and congregations for their support 
in order that it may be continued; the 
Classes also to urge congregations to pay 
their full apportionments of ten cents per 
member for Seminary Aid. 

Item 16; pages 85, 88, 92. Classes re- 
quested to commend to the youth in their 
congregations the advantages for Christian 
Edueation provided at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and Academy, Cedar Crest 
College and Ursinus College. 

Item 17; page 94. Classes are urged to 
participate in the program for Steward- 
ship Year; to plan to hold at least a two- 
day meeting in the fall for the considera- 
tion of denominational matters. 


Item 18; pages 99 and 105. The programs 
of the Home and Foreign Mission Boards 
commended to the Classes for diligent ob- 
servance; also the Every Member Can- 
vass; Mission Study Classes; Missionary 
Pageants and Plays; the annual Mission 
Day Programs; and a free use of the 
Lenten Self Denial Envelopes as a means 
for benevolent and spiritual development. 
Pastors and elders are also urgently re- 
quested to sound an optimistic note 
through the Classes. 

Item 19; page 110. The Classes are re- 
quested to urge the observance of Messen- 
ger Day; also the conscientious and conse- 
erated effort of pastors and consistories, 
through systemate methods, to secure a 
more general reading of the “Messenger” 
and an enlarged interest in this excellent 
paper, is urged. 

Item 20; page 115. The several Classes 
are requested to arrange for an exchange 
of pulpits among their respective minis- 
ters for the presentation of the cause of 
Ministerial Relief. 

Item 21; page 117. The six adopted ree- 
ommendations of Synod respecting Beth- 
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any Orphans’ Home are referred to the 
several Classes for their favorable action. 

Item 22; page 125. Continued interest in 
the Phoebe and the Berger Memorial 
Homes; a larger interest in and liberal 
contributions to the endowment funds and 
to the new building projects for both 
Homes are commended to the Churches 
through their respective Classes; the at- 
tention of the Classes is called to a mu- 
tually-agreed-upon principle which is to be 
observed for preventing the overlapping 
of financial drives. 

Item 23; page 133. The attention of the 
Classes called to the fact that General 
Synod refers its apportionments for the 
use of its several Boards and for its Con- 
tingent Fund directly to the Classes. 

Item 24; page 136. Classes to request 
pastors and congregations to give repre- 
sentatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance op- 
portunity to present this worthy cause and 
their people to be given the privilege of 
contributing to its financial support. 

Item 25; page 136. Lehigh Classis and 
the Churches of Allentown urged to do all 
within their power to relieve the present 
financial strain upon the Emanuel Re- 
formed congregation and its courageous 
pastor. 

Item 26; pages 17, 147. The Eastern 
Synod will meet in 185th Annual Sessions 
in the Salem Reformed Chureh, Harris- 
burg, Pa., in General Convention on Mon- 
day; May 11, A. D. 1931, at. 7.45 P. M., 
and requests, through the Classes, that the 
individual Charges bear the necessary ex- 
penses of their respective delegates in 
accordance with the provisions of Art. 57 
of the Constitution. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Septuagesima, February 1, 1931 


Jesus the Great Physician 
Luke 4:38-44, 5:12-16 
Golden Text: Surely He hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows. Isa. 53:4. 
Lesson Outline: 1. The Scope of His 
Work. 2. The Secret of His Power. 


Not long after His temptation, Jesus 
began His public ministry. Mark assigns 
the events of our lesson to the very begin- 
ning of the Master’s career (1:21-45), while 
Luke places them somewhat later. In any 
case, these varied episodes are typical of 
His entire ministry. They are an epitome 
of His redemptive life and labor. 


Many books have been written about the 
meaning of the Messiahship in the time 
of Jesus. Just what was He supposed to 


do? What was His aim and His claim? 
Was He a great military leader, whose 
coming meant the overthrow of Roman 


despotism and the establishment of a Jew- 
ish kingdom triumphant over all its ene- 
mies? When John the Baptist sent a dele- 
gation to Jesus with that question, they 
were instructed to tell their imprisoned and 
perplexed leader that, “the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are rais- 
ed up, and the poor have the gospel preach- 
ed to them.” These were the signs of His 
Messiahship. 

And this reply is fully supported by the 
recorded facts as we find them in our 
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lesson and throughout the gospel narra- 
tive. Jesus went about lavishing bene- 
factions upon men, and pointing to God as 
the source of all goodness and of every 


good. He was a universal benefactor, 
shunning and neglecting none, whether 


male or female, slave or free, Jew or Gen- 
tile, and blessing all who came to Him, 
each according to his need. He healed the 
sick and restored the demented. The for- 
lorn and destitute He befriended and pro- 
tected, and the ignorant He taught. And 
to all alike He preached the gospel, the 
glad tidings of God’s Kingdom, calling for 
repentance and faith. Thus, as healer and 
helper, preaching, teaching, and healing, 
He spent His brief life on earth. 

If to be a Christian means to follow 
Jesus, to emulate His Spirit and to imi- 
tate His example, these facts are profound- 
ly significant both to individuals and for 
Churches. True, the times have changed. 
We are living in a world totally different 
from that of Jesus. We cannot teach and 
preach and heal as He did. But, though 
our methods must needs be different, we 
must adhere to the normative model of His 
labor and of His love. As individuals and 
as collective bodies of Christians, we must 
fill our lives with the spirit and substance 
of His redemptive ministry. Jesus beheld 
the multitude with divine compassion. They 
were as sheep, having no shepherd. And 
He ministered unto their manifold need, 
spiritual and physical, with infinite pa- 
tience and endless love. 

So must His Church today regard the 
multitude that denies its authority, doubts 
its gospel, and disputes its services. With 
divine compassion! Not to lord it over 
them with dogmas and ordinances, but to 
minister unto them with a love that is 
born of faith in Christ. 

I. The Scope of His Work. The min- 
istry of Jesus was manysided. It con- 
sisted of preaching, teaching, and healing. 
And that triple function we, too, must per- 
form, as fellow-workers with Christ. But 
in this present lesson we are to focus our 
attention upon His ministry of healing. 
Its title is, Jesus the Great Physician. 

Our printed lesson contains several in- 
stances of His healing work. The first is 
the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law, who had 
a fever.” And when the report of the 
Master’s wonderful power spread through 
the eity of Capernaum, people from every 
quarter brought their sick unto Him, “And 
He laid His hands on every one of them, 
and healed them.” Later, on His preaching 
tour through Galilee, a leper besought His 
help, and not in vain. Jesus touched him, 
saying, “Be thou made clean. And straight- 
way the leprosy departed from Him.” 

These are only a few instances of many 
similar cases. Our gospels report at least 
seventeen specific cures, besides more gen- 
eral statements, involving the healing of 
many. “Great multitudes came together to 
hear, and to be healed of their infirmities” 
(v, 15). 

Two mistakes must be avoided with ref- 
erence to these works of healing, viz., their 
denial and their exaggeration. Men have 
indiscriminately repudiated all the report- 
ed cures as mythological additions to the 
gospel story. That tendency has practical- 
ly disappeared today. We know more of 
the human constitution, body and soul, 
than did our fathers. Even scientific men 
freely admit that the mind may exercise 
mysterious power over the body. And 
Jesus’ power over disease is stamped on 
every page of our record of His life, and 
forms an essential part of the most trust- 
worthy tradition. And no one who has 
come under the spell of this mighty, crea- 
tive personality will be inclined to doubt 
this least of His divine endowments, His 
healing power over diseased minds and 
hodies. Lesser men than Jesus still exer- 
cise a similar power. And we may well 
believe that the one perfect Being in his- 
tory possessed unique and unparalleled re- 
sources of healing power. 

But it is possible, also, to exaggerate 
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these physical cures. They were an inci- 
dental, and not the essential, part of Jesus’ 
ministry. Bodily healing was the least of 
the gifts Christ gave to men. And if that 
was all the people wanted, He refused its 
bestowal. When the disciples told Him of 
the importunate desire of the people of 
Capernaum to be healed, He said, “I must 
preach the good tidings of the kingdom of 
God to the other cities also: for therefore 
was I sent” (4:42, 43). We ought also to 
note that Jesus did not pose as a magician 
who would dispense with the known meth- 
ods of dealing with disease. Modern medi- 
cal science would regard these methods as 
futile. But Jesus did not spurn them. He 
used spittle and clay for a cure of blind- 
ness. He bade the leper show himself to 
the priest, according to the regulations of 
the ritual for leprosy. 

The Master has not given us His personal 
power to heal diseases. But He does be- 
stow upon all His followers His Spirit of 
divine compassion with human misery and 
suffering in all its varied forms. And in 
the power of that divine spirit men are 
today doing those “greater works,” even 
as He said they should. At home and 
abroad they carry on Jesus’ ministry of 
help and healing in institutions and agen- 
cies that are the direct and indirect fruit 
of His gospel of love. The primary fact of 
Christianity is still that Jesus is the 
Saviour, but its great companion fact is 
that He is also the great Physician, who 
delivers mankind from its manifold misery. 
And we may well rejoice that modern Chris- 
tianity is wide awake to this aspect of our 
work, That is the meaning of Social Serv- 
ice, and of the Social Gospel. Yet, with it 
all, the world is still full of sickness and 
suffering. Sickness abides, despite prayer 
and skill. And, in this time of economic 
depression, many hearts and homes are 
crushed beneath the weight of suffering. 
But Christ is in our midst. He is moving 
us in ways that are marvelous to aid the 
poor and needy, And He enters our homes, 
as of old in Capernauni, and His gracious 
presence heals and helps the spirit even 
though it does not cure the body. His gos- 
pel has given a new meaning to suffering. 
Even death itself He has transfigured with 
His grace and truth, 

It seems strange that, with Jesus’ own 
example to guide us, we have so long neg- 
lected medical missions. Palestine, in His 
time, abounded with all manner of diseases. 
Similar conditions still prevail in the 
Orient, and the Church is at least begin- 
ning to meet and mitigate them by min- 
istering to the bodies of men, as well as 
to their souls. The Spirit of Christ is 
working through missionaries who are 
teaching India and China to lay the dread 
spectre of famine by employing hetter 
methods of farming, and through doctors 
and scientists who are fighting dirt, dis- 
ease, and superstition in pagan lands. To- 
gether with the preacher and teacher these 
servants of the Master are laboring to ex- 
tend the borders of His Kingdom. 


II. The Secret of His Power. When 
Jesus preached, He spoke with an author- 
ity that astonished the people. And when 
He performed His mighty works of healing, 
they were amazed at His power. What 
was the source and secret of His power 
and authority? 

The answer to that question may be 
found in the last verse of our lesson. “But 
He withdrew Himself in the deserts, and 
prayed” (5:16). The same note recurs 
again and again in the narrative of His 
laborious life. Often the end of a day 
must have found the Master utterly ex- 
hausted in body and soul, needing sleep 
and rest. But even more than that He 
required what neither men nor sleep could 
give Him—“rising up a great while before 
day, He went out, and departed into a soli- 
tary place, and there prayed” (Mark 1:35). 
That was the secret of His spiritual auth- 
ority, and the unfailing source of the 
strength and power Jesus needed for His 
loving ministry of help and healing. While 
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men slept, the Master prayed. In wide 
deserts, on lonely mountains, under silent 
stars He communed with God. Many 
things which we deem indispensable for an 
effective ministry Jesus neither possessed 
nor required. But He must be often alone 
with God. 


We cannot intrude into the silence and 
sacredness of these hours Christ spent 
alone with God. We know that they were 
many and frequent, but they belong to 
the intimaey of our Lord’s personal life. 
But we may be very sure that in these 
secret and silent hours Jesus received ever 
new supplies of strength from the divine 
source. He did not despise food and rest 
for the daily renewal of His strength, but 
the deep springs of His life of love were 
in God. 


And we may be sure that there was a 
direct connection between this divine re- 
plenishing of Jesus and His works of 
healing, which formed so large a part of 
His labors. He possessed in abundance 
that mysterious foree which we eall life, 
whose ultimate source is in God. And 
thence Jesus derived it, in a fellowship 
that was unclouded by doubt and un- 
broken by sin. And from Him, somehow, 
that creative energy flowed into wasted 
frames and crippled limbs. It may well be 
that, here, we touch a secret that the 
Chureh has forgotten, or never yet 
learned; one that, perhaps, we may learn 
to exercise in larger measure as we be- 
come more Christ-like. 

But more important than that is our 
humble recognition of the divine souree 
of Jesus’ power. That same power may 
be ours, and it must become ours lest we 
fail in our mission. There must be wor- 
ship of God before there can be any work 
for Him or with Him. Communion must 
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precede co-operation. Prayer is more im- 
portant than preaching. One may well ask 
whether our Churches do not resemble a 
large man with a weak heart. Yet unless 
the heart is sound and beats strong, the 
work must needs languish. Like Martha, 
we are cumbered with many cares, neg- 
lecting or forgetting the one thing needful. 

Even our manifold social service is no 
substitute for religion. Faith without 
works is dead. But all our work for so- 
cial betterment, all our material and physi- 
cal ministries for the welfare and uplift 
of mankind are of little real, and of no 
permanent, value without faith. Men are 
hungry and needy, sick and distressed. 
They need all the help and healing, all the 
succor and sympathy we can give them. 
But they need faith in God and fellow- 
ship with Him more ‘than all else. That 
faith, ultimately, is the only permanent 
remedy for all our sins and for all-our 
sufferings. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


February 1: The Young People’s Society 
in the Program of the Church. 
2 Tim. 2:1-15. 


On this, the anniversary of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, we may well con- 
sider the place which it occupies in the 
program of the Church. That illustrious 
and honored founder of the Society, Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, felt a distinct need for 
such an organization in his own congrega- 
tion in Portland, Maine. The rapid spread 
of the Society throughout this and in 
many other lands the world over seems to 
indicate that it has supplied a real need 
in the Church. Its splendid history dur- 
ing these years abundantly justified this 
assumption. It has been a great factor in 
enlisting the service of young people in 
the Church. It has discovered qualities of 
leadership among the young and has fur- 
nished some of the leading spirits in the 
Church of today. It has bound together 
the young people throughout the world 
and has been the forerunner of a united 
Christendom. It has trained a body of 
Christian workers and has quickened in 
them a sense of stewardship in Church 
and State. It has produced a body of lit- 
erature which has stimulated thousands 
and brought them to a clearer understand- 
ing of the Bible and of Christian living. 
It has led multitudes of young people to 
a definite commitment of Bible reading, 
prayer and Church attendance. It has af- 
forded opportunities for self-expression 
and has trained thousands of young people 
to pray and speak in public. True to its 
original purpose, it has been through these 
years a great training school for Chris- 
tian service and has fulfilled a divine 
mission among the youth of the world. 

1. In the program of the Church the 
Young People’s Society has a distinct 
place. It must always be conscious of this 
fact. It should not usurp the place or 
functions of other agencies or activities 
in the Church. While it emphasizes wor- 
ship, it should not take the place of the 
regular services of the Church. One must 
not go to the Young People’s Society and 
then feel that he or she has fulfilled the 
duty of worship. While the Society lays 
stress on giving, one must not feel that 
one’s benevolent duties are discharged by 
giving offerings only in the meeting of the 
Society. While it interests itself in Mis- 
sions, one must not be satisfied with the 
missionary spirit as it expresses itself only 
in the Society. It must always be remem- 
bered that the Society is a training school; 
it is not the Church as such. The rehearsal 
on the stage is not the play. The practice 
on the football field is not the game. In 
other words, the Society is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. By losing 
sight of this fact some folks have been 
unable to see the value of the organiza- 
tion. They have allowed the Society to 
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die or to get along at a poor dying rate 
because they have not properly understood 
its real purpose and mission. Every con- 
gregation needs such a training school for 
its young people. The reason many young 
people find no interest in the Church is 
because they have not been properly 
trained to appreciate its work and wor- 
ship. Every pastor may here find a great 
opportunity to train his young people in 
the whole program of the Church. 

II. It is important, however, that the 
Young People’s work be properly inte- 
grated into the life of the Church. In too 
many congregations the Young People’s 
Society and the congregation itself repre- 
sent two separate spiritual entities. The 
Young People often represent a certain 
type of Church life which may be alto- 
gether foreign to that for which the con- 
gregation as such stands. The Young 
People often sing hymns which are con- 
trary to the life and spirit of the congre- 
gation. They may adhere to doctrines and 
forms and customs which are out of har- 
mony altogether with those which obtain 
in the congregation proper. Thus the con- 
gregation may be liturgical in spirit and 
practice, whereas the Society may culti- 
vate a free or low Church type of worship. 
The congregation may stress an educa- 
tional type of religion, whereas the So- 
ciety may follow out a revivalistic form 
of religion. One can readily see the dis- 
harmony, indeed the damage, which may 
result from such a lack of proper integra- 
tion. The Society should represent and 
cultivate the life and spirit of the congre- 
gation. It should be the training ground, 
the clinie, in which Young People qualify 
themselves for the fullest, most intelli- 
gent, most active participation in the life 
and work of the congregation itself. There 
must, therefore, not be a clashing of inter- 
ests, not a house divided against itself, 
not separate objectives or purposes, but a 
full, harmonious, co-operative endeavor in 
fitting the Young People into the organ- 
ized work of the Church. 

Ill. How should the Young People’s So- 
ciety be constituted? Who are the folks 
that should belong to it? Obviously, it 
should consist principally of the young 
people of the Church. There comes a time 
when older folks should withdraw from 
the Society. There is a time when boys 
and girls graduate from high school and 
college. They have now prepared them- 
selves for life’s duties. So there is a time 
when folks may graduate from the Young 
People’s Society. The Society has fulfilled 
its mission with them and others ought to 
come and take their places. They go on 
now to larger service in other organiza- 
tions of the Chureh for which the Young 
People’s Society has qualified them. For 
old people to stay in high school or college 
cripples these institutions and tends to 
keep those away who ought to attend. 


The Society should eomprise all the 
young people of the congregation. Not a 
mere handful, a baker’s dozen, but all the 
young folks should belong to it. Some- 
times it is well to divide it into Senior 
and Junior Endeavorers, but the idea is 
that all young folks should belong. 

There is in some Churches a tendency 
to constitute the members of the Junior 
or Intermediate Department or the Young 
People’s Department of the Sunday School 
into a Christian Endeavor Society. There 
is no objection to this provided the mem- 
bership is sufficiently inclusive to take in 
all the young people of the Church, and 
provided also the meetings are so con- 
ducted and sufficient time taken, that 
proper training in the doctrines and du- 
ties, the life and work of the congregation 
may be given. 

There is need for a revival of interest 
in the Young People of the Church. How 
can they be held to the Church? How can 
they be trained for the work of the 
Church? The Young People’s Society has 
the answer provided its true purpose and 
mission are actualized. 
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The Board of Managers at their quar- 
terly meeting admitted the two Hemmig 
children from St. Stephen’s Church, Read- 
ing, and one child, Albert Burkman, from 
St. Andrew’s Church, Laneaster. Eight 
other children were referred to the Super- 
intendent and Executive Committee for 
further investigation. 

The Board of Managers realized more 
than ever the need for a refrigeration 
plant and said it must be built at once, 
but they feared that to erect the same 
at a cost of about $5,000, may divert 
monies from other much-needed work that 
should receive immediate attention. We 
are in hopes that the needs of the chil- 
dren will not be neglected by its erection. 

After a thorough investigation the 
Board decided that the old mill and the 
old hotel buildings could not be used for 
the Home, if we are to practice economy, 
and as a result they ordered the buildings 
razed. 

Last fall George Wise, of Temple, Pa., 
came to the age of 16 years and had no 
place to go. On January 13 he received 
word that he was admitted to the Stevens 
Industrial School at Lancaster and was to 
report at once, 
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to the public. There should be more con- 
ferences of the Churches and papers be- 
fore the convention. (Might I interpose 
an illustration here that may have con- 
siderable value to the leaders of conven- 
tions. It has been the habit of the World 
Alliance of the Churches for Promoting 
International Friendship, no matter in 
what city it might be meeting, to give a 
dinner, the evening before the conference, 
to all the editors and correspondents in 
the city, and have two or three of its 
officers outline the proposed program to 
them, state the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, and then call upon them for sugges- 
tions as to possible ways of co-operation 
in getting the proceedings before the 
world. The result has always been a really 
delightful comradeship and co-operation, 
often editorials from the head editor him- 
self, who probably would never have paid 
much attention to the meetings had he not 
been invited to the dinner and got inter- 
ested, and the Alliance gets about ten 
times the space in the papers it would 
otherwise have gotten.) I have referred 
to this instance because the note running 
all through Dr. Norton’s book is co-opera- 
tion with the press, not criticism of it, 
not suspicion of it or of its motives, and 
not neglect of it. 

My space is gone, but I do want to 
commend this book to all ministers. Here 
are twenty chapters, delightfully written, 
full of anecdote and personal experience, 
advice on how to use the press and how 
not to use it, and withal, a constant reve- 
lation of the high motives of the average 
editor and the sincerity of the average re- 
porter. Dr. Norton thinks the newspaper 
men a pretty fine crowd, on the whole, 
measuring up pretty well with the min- 
isters in sincerity and devotion to the best 
interests of humanity, and he advises the 
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THE REV. SAMUEL HENRY 
STEIN, D.D. 


The “Messenger” has recorded the sud- 
den death, on Dec. 19, 19380, of Dr. Samuel 
H. Stein, of York, Pa., in which the whole 
Church and a large company of friends 
suffered a heavy loss. It may be permitted 
one of these friends to speak of him in 
greater detail. 

Samuel Henry Stein was born in Ann- 
ville, Pa., Mareh 18, 1871, the son of 
George W. and Caroline Rauch Stein. It 
was a distinctly religious home in which he 
was born and reared. The Church was the 
chief interest in this family circle. The 
father was a devoted Elder of the Reform- 
ed Church and their children were brought 
up in a Christian atmosphere. There were 
three sons in the family and their parents 
had no higher ambition for them than they 
might become ministers of the Church of 
Christ. Two of the sons did offer them- 
selves for the service of the ministry. The 
third son chose the law as his profession, 
but became, as his father before him, an 
elder of the Church. It would mean much 
for the Reformed Church had we today 
more homes like that of George and Caro- 
line Stein, in which first things are put 
first, and the children are encouraged to 
give themselves to the service of Christ. 

Samuel Stein was baptized and confirmed 
in the Reformed Church of Annville by the 
late Dr. Jonathan E. Hiester, for years the 
beloved pastor of that congregation. He 
was educated in the schools of his com- 
munity and, after teaching for some years 
in the public schools, entered Franklin and 
Marshall College, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1896. He immediately entered the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, graduating in 1899. He was li- 
censed by the Classis of Lebanon in May, 
1899, and ordained by a committee of the 
Carlisle Classis in St. Paul’s Church, Mech- 
aniesburg, in June of the same year. 

His ministry began in St. Paul’s Church, 
Mechanicsburg, where for five years he 
served this congregation with all the en- 
thusiasm of his young manhood and en- 
deared himself to his people. In 1904 he 
accepted a call to St. Luke’s Church, Lock 
Haven. The following year he married 
Miss Marian Ellen Brenner, of his first 
parish, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel S. Brenner, who had been reared in 
just such a home as his own and whose 
father was also a devoted Elder of the 
Church. The summer of 1905 the couple 
spent travelling in Europe, days that were 
always a golden memory to them both. In 
1910 Mr. Stein was called to the pastorate 
of Trinity First Church, York, one of the 
most important Churches of the Synod of 
the Potomac, to sueceed Dr. Henry H. 
Apple, who had been elected President of 
Franklin and Marshall College. Here he 
spent twenty happy and fruitful years, 
among a devoted and loyal people, endear- 
ing himself not only to his own congrega- 
tion but to the whole community. He 
made his Church to be a continued power 
in the city of York and a leader in every 
forward movement in the denomination. 
Two years ago he led his people in the 
erection of a modern Church School Build- 
ing, which equipped his Chureh for still 
more efficient work for Christ’s Kingdom. 
In 1924 his congregation celebrated, in a 
most beautiful manner, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the Chris- 
tian ministry. He made it to be an ocea- 
sion, not for the glorification of himself, 
but for the exaltation of the Chureh and 
the Christian ministry and for the inspira- 
tion of young men to enter that sacred 
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calling. In 1921 Franklin and Marshall 
College conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. j 


Dr, Stein served faithfully his denomina- 
tion as well as his congregation. He served 
as President of West Susquehanna, Carlisle 
and York Classes, and, in 1913, at Fred- 
erick, was elected President of the Synod 
of the Potomac. He was a regular attend- 
ant upon the sessions of the Synod of the 
Potomac and a frequent delegate to the 
General Synod, serving upon important 
committees in both bodies. Three times he 
served as host to Synod; in 1902, at Mech- 
aniesburg; in 1908, at Lock Haven; in 
1916, at York. He was a member of the 
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Board of Directors of the Hoffman Orphan- 
sage and its treasurer since 1912. He was 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Franklin and Marshall College and served 
as Chairman of the Frederick Summer Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

In the city of York he filled an import- 


ant place. He served as chaplain of the 
York City Fire Department during the 
entire period of his residence in the city 


and had been chaplain of the Pennsylvania 
Firemen’s Association since 1914. He was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and a Past President of the York Rotary 
Club. He was the chairman of the eom- 
mittee that instituted, in 1921, York’s efti- 
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cient Daily Vacation Bible School. He 
was a member of three Masonic organiza- 
tions,—the White Rose Lodge, the York- 
town Chapter and the Gethsemane Com- 
mandery. In everything that made for 
the betterment of York he had an impor- 
tant part. 

Dr. Stein is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Marion E. Stein; by two children, Samuel 
B., a senior in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Marion R., a senior in Hood 
College; by a brother, Dr. J. Rauch Stein, 
of Philadelphia, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Synod, and by a half-sister, Kathryn 
F. Stein, a graduate student in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A second brother, 
yeorge H. Stein, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
died ten years ago. 

The funeral service was beld in Trinity 
First Church, York, on Monday afternoon, 
Dee. 22. The whole community was in 
mourning. When the writer, with a group 
of friends, sat down to lunch in the Yorke- 
town Hotel, the waitress said, “Are you 
here for Dr. Stein’s funeral?” And when 
he replied in the affirmative, she said, 
“All York is sorrowing over his death; 
even the children, for he was greatly lov- 
ed.” What an expression there was of 
that love at his funeral! The Church was 
thronged. Here were the Mayor of York 
and other members of the city government; 
the President of the State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation and delegates from every Fire 
Company in York, led by Chief L. Ellis 
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Wagner; the ministers of York and a 
great company of ministers of the Re- 
formed Church; the York Rotary Club in 
a body and a large body of the members 
of the congregation and other friends, But 
these formed only a fraction of those who 
desired to find entrance and when the 
body was borne from the Church, one saw 
a great sea of faces of the people who 
filled, not only the sidewalks, but the 
whole street in the center of that busy 
city, where the traffic had been stopped to 
do him honor. Truly the faithful minister 


of the Gospel does not serve in vain, and 
this friend was greatly loved. 
The service was conducted by Dr. 


Henry 


H. Apple, President of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Dr. Stein’s immediate pre- 
decessor in the pastorate of Trinity First 
Chureh, assisted by Dr. Henri L. G. Kief- 
fer, pastor of the Evangelical Reformed 
Chureh, Frederick, Md., Dr. Joseph H. 
Apple, President of Hood College, and Dr. 
Edward O. Keen, pastor of the Memorial 
Reformed Church, York. There was no 
sermon, but it was a beautiful and com- 
forting service. The beautiful Hartman 
Memorial Altar was one mass of flowers 
and before it were the most gorgeous 
poinsettias the writer has ever seen. He 
stood among them as he offered prayer. 
Somehow they comforted and cheered him, 
as, with a heart sorrowful with a great 
sorrow and lonely with a great loneliness, 
he endeavored to lead the congregation in 
prayer to God, They reminded him of 
the cheer that this, his friend, had for 
years brought into his life, and into the 
lives of many others. May the comfort 
that he brought to so many in hours of 
trouble and grief be abundantly admin- 
istered to his loved ones in their hour of 
sorrow. And may God bless this congrega- 
tion, suddenly bereft of a faithful shep- 
herd, and bind their hearts still more 
closely to Him who is Himself the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep. 

The active pallbearers were the members 
of the Consistory,—George W. Pfaltzgraff, 
Paul F. Sehminke, Charles A. Owen, W. 
W. Bolton, Ray P. Sherwood, John W. 
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Noss, Samuel H. Strack, Harry Stauf 
fer, Edgar F. MHeckert, Charles H. 
Noss, Arthur B. Thompson and Calvin 
Stauffer, The honorary pallbearers were 


members of the organizations with which 


Dr. Stein was associated. The interment 
was made privately in the Community 
Mausoleum in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 


where the services were conducted by Dr. 
Keen and Dr. Joseph H. Apple and the 
committal read by Dr. Kieffer. Over his 
body we read the words, “Now the labour 
er’s task is o’er; now the battle-day is 
past,” and those other words, “Sunset and 
evening star, and one clear call forme... 
and I shall see my Pilot face to face when 
I have crossed the bar,’ and then the 
bugler of the Boy Scouts, who formed a 
guard of honor, standing on the steps of 
the beautiful Mausoleum, sounded taps, 
and we came away; came away, saying, 
some of us, “It seems all wrong, but we 
know it must be all right,—because there 
is a Father above.” 

And so we separated to our homes, feel- 
ing, some of us, a great sense of loss, but 
knowing that, whatever else was gone, 
these things remained,—Memory, Hope 
and Duty: the memory of a noble life and 
a beautiful friendship; the hope of seeing 
him again; and the duty that awaited us 
and which, with God’s help, we would do 
the more faithfully because of the touch 
of his life upon ours. 
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CHARLES M. POOL 


Charles M. Pool, an elder of Trinity 
Church, Skippack, Pa., died suddenly at 
Skippack on Saturday, Dee, 27. Elder 
Pool’s last earthly tasks were done for the 
Chureh. On the Saturday when he was 
stricken, he had been at the Chureh look- 
ing after various details of the care and 
operation of the Church in anticipation of 
the Sunday services. Having finished this 
work, he drove home in his ear and drove 
into the garage. He stopped the car and 
immediately started toward the house. He 
was stricken when he passed through the 
door. While helping hands carried him 
into the house and laid him on a couch he 
moaned but did not gain consciousness. 
Medical assistance was quickly sought, but 
attempts at resuscitation were unsuccess- 
ful. Death was pronounced due to cere- 
bral hemorrhage. Although not generally 
known, Elder Pool had had slight attacks 
of a similar character before. 

Elder Pool conducted an undertaking 
establishment in Skippack. He was held 
in high esteem in his profession through- 
out northern Montgomery County and be- 
yond. He was deeply devoted to the wel- 
fare of his home village and participated 
actively in all movements for its better- 
ment. These facts and his many profes- 
sional contacts with people over a large 
area made him one of the best known and 
admired citizens of Skippack. 

He was born March 31, 1863, the son of 
Eli Pool and Mary Murry Pool. He mar- 
ried Annie R. Detwiler, Feb. 2, 1884. He 
is survived by his widow and his one 
daughter, Mrs. William Goff, of Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

Charles M. Pool and his wife united 
with the Skippack Church, then known as 
Trinity Christian Church, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Joseph H. Hendricks, D.D., 
Jan. 2, 1887. When the congregation be- 
came affiliated with the Reformed Church 
in 1897, he was elected elder and continued 
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in this office to the time of his death. 
During all these years he was one of the 
most active figures in its life and prog- 
ress, particularly on the side of its mate- 
rial development. Probably never an im- 
provement was made, or an advance under- 
taken, unless he stood in the forefront 
among those carrying it out. His out- 
right gifts to the Church were many and 
he frequently lent money to the Church at 


a low rate of interest or without 
interest to enable it to carry out 
larger Church projects than the little 


congregation would have had the courage 
and faith to undertake without such help. 
The ventures of this kind were many, the 
largest of them being the building of the 
new parsonage in 1921 and the installation 
of a complete modern oil-burner heating 
system in the Church last summer. 

Elder Pool was frequently a delegate at 
the meetings of Philadelphia Classis. He 
was a staunch supporter of the principle of 
paying the Apportionment in full, and by 
precept and his own giving was an impor- 


tant factor in his home Church in the 
carrying out of this ideal. It is doubtful 
if he ever refused to help any worthy 


cause which was properly presented to him. 
One of his recent denominational gifts was 
the furnishing of two guest units at the 
Berger Memorial Home for the Aged. 
Elder Pool was a regular attendant at 
divine services and his infrequent ab- 
sences were usually due to the unavoidable 
duties of his profession. His call to the 
Church on high is attended, we may de- 
voutly believe, with his Saviour’s commen- 
dation, “Well done, good and faithful ser- 
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Church. A short sermon was delivered on | 
Psalms 37:23, 24 by Rev. Levi 8. Hoffman 
of the Schwenkfelder Church, and a brief 
tribute to the deceased was given by his 
pastor, Rev. Carl G. Petri, based on the 
words, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might,” as expressing 
the outstanding characteristic of the life 
of the departed elder. People from far 
and near showed their esteem by filling all 
the rooms of the Church to overflowing. 
Interment was in the mausoleum of the 
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NEANDER SAEGER ERNST 

Neander §S. Ernst, a son of the late Rev. 
David B. Ernst, and great-grandson of the 
Rev. John Ernst, died suddenly on Dec. 
17, 1930, at the age of 78 years. His 
funeral was conducted by the Rev. Ellis 
S. Hay, D.D., at Saegertown, Pa. Mr. 
Ernst was born at Saegertown during the 
early years of his father’s pastorate there, 
and although his life was for the most 
part lived away from that vicinity, he 
always thought of it in the most tender 
way. 

Because of the hospitality of his father’s 
home, he knew intimately many of the 
older ministers of our Church,’and kept up 
his interest in them and their families 
throughout a very active life. Like his 
father, he was deeply interested in com- 
unity interests ,and had a tremendous 
capacity for work. During a number of 
years, in addition to being actively engag- 
ed in banking, he served as treasurer of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
of his home city, Denison, Texas, and trav- 
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Indians, thus gathered, he kept to the end 
of his life. He is survived by his son 
Earl, of Bethlehem, Pa., and a daughter, 
Kate, wife of the Rey. Clayton H. Ranck, 
of Philadelphia. 
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